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Responding to an indicated need, the 
Acoustical Materials Association in October, 
1966, established its “Test Method for 
Evaluating Principal Structural Members of 
Suspension Systems for Acoustical Tile 

and Lay-in Panel Ceilings.” 

Eastern adheres scrupulously to this 

method. Its tests are conducted by a 
registered structural engineer, who certifies 
that published data for Eastern’s primary 
and secondary members affords a completely 
reliable basis of comparison with other 
similarly evaluated systems. His seal 
protects your decision against error. 
Judged on this basis, no other comparably 
designed grid system — standard or fire- 
rated — offers greater structural strength 
than those made by Eastern. 

See: Sweet's 14c/ Ea., or write for specs. 


for your 
protection 


Acoustical Grid Systems 


Featuring patented Tab-Lock tee-to-beam attachment. 
By the makers of Eastern Demountable Wall Systems, Drapery Hardware, Venetian Blinds 
Architectural Metal Products Division, 1601 Wicomico St., Baltimore, Md. 21230 


Subsidiary of Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
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»dern Art in New York, 
wrooms in 28 countries. 


All roof scuttles are 
not the same. 


The unequalled design, quality materials and superior workmanship embodied in 
every Bilco Scuttle is your (and your client's) guarantee of lasting satisfaction. 


Bilco Scuttles are easy to install, literally ‘float'’ open or closed, are weathertight 
and ruggedly built to take it. 


© Positive Lock Arm and One Hand Release Ө Rugged Pintle Hinges (under- 
neath) Metal Curb  Ointegra! Metal Capflashing 1" Rigid Fibre Board 
doen Ones for бесігі to root Deck OSnap Latch x^ 
Inside-Outside Turn Handles Inside-Outside Hasps for Padlock " 
1” Glass Fibre Insulation @Metal Insulation Liner @Neoprene AMERICA' S FINEST 


Gasket @Tubular Compression Spring Operators. ROOF SCUTTLE 
Only the best is stamped Bilco. 


THE BILCO COMPANY, DEPT. A-29 , NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 06505 
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Copper 


|5 Still 


During the past four years the price of copper 
has advanced steadily . . . in fact, over 20 cents 
a pound. Even the Federal Government con- 
struction program has reacted to the rising price 
of copper. As a result, the Guide Specifications 
of government agencies has been revised so that 
they now include for metal flashings, the newer, 
stronger stainless steel in the following thick- 
ness gauges in relation to copper: 


010” .015' .018" 
10 02. 16 02. 20 02. 


Stainless: .006 
Copper: 6 oz. 


The high-performance, low-cost advantage pro- 
vided by stain explains why it is specified 
more and more for flashings. Especially is this 
true of Cheney "Softur," the new softer #304 
stainless steel. 


Cheney "Softur" meets Federal specifications 
and is 109% softer than the dead-soft annealed 
ntly announced by the mills for 
2... has no 


then holds the shape. 


Moreover, this attractive dull-finish metal is 
corrosion resistant all the way through. It re- 
quires no artificially applied surface coating for 
protection. Cheney "Softur" stainl steel will 
not stain or discolor adjacent materials. It re- 
quires no maintenance and its durability is 
unsurpassed. 


Prefabricated flashings of Cheney "Softur" 
stainless steel are priced considerably less than 
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623 Prospect St., Trenton, New 


too expensive! 


CHENEY does something about it 
with new “SOFTUR” Stainless Steel! 


identical Cheney products made of copper. 
Cheney thru-wall flashings, concrete reglets, 
masonry reglets, cap flashings and gravel stops 
are available immediately. 


"SOFTUR" stainless is also available in plain 
rolls in .010" and .015" for ordinary sheet metal 
work. 


| TYPE B REGLET FOR MORTAR JOINTS 


DECR 
A Cheney pioneered and developed this 
74 efi two-piece arrangement of 


22222 Type B Reglet set in the mortar joint 
by the mason and Type B Prefabricated Spring 
Lock Cap Flashing installed by the roofer after 
the bituminous base flashing is completely in- 
stalled. It eliminates all buckling, twisting and 
cracking. It is easy and inexpensive to install 
and provides a neatly finished appearance. 
Made of "Softur" stainless steel .010" and .015"; 
Chine No. 16 oz ; copper 10 oz. and 16 02 


TYPE A REGLET 
FOR CONCRETE 


Simplest, least ex- 
pensive way to 
form a reglet in 
concrete. А 45- 
degree slot 1%” 
deep, 14” opening 
complete with filler and : 
double head nails. Meets all Federal specifica- 
tions. For use in concrete parapets and concrete 
spandrels. Made of "Softur" stainless steel 
.010" and .015"; Chinc No. 16 oz ; copper 10 oz. 
and 16 oz. 


Consult Section 21/g/ Che in Sweet's or write to us direct 


CHENEY 


FLASHING COMPANY Established 1928 


Jersey 08605 Phone 609 394-8175 
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The Velvet Look 


Here is the candlelight-soft glow of hand-rubbed nickel 

stainless steel by Elkay. The timeless, ageless beauty of this remarkable surface 
captures the surrounding light and reflects it quietly, delicately to preserve the mood 
originally intended. It's the "velvet look" . . . a look never marred by chips, cracks, 
wear or stains. Standard products available or any custom design 


you may wish to create. ELKAY. 
LJ 


Write for free literature or specific information and quotations. Elkay Manufacturing 
Company, 2700 S. 17th Avenue, Broadview, Illinois 60155. 
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Comment & Opinion 


Our Girl Fridays: The lovely young 
ladies who have made their pres- 
ence known at national AIA con- 
ventions since 1963 by assisting 
Institute staffers at the Service 
Center, by selling tickets and by 
performing sundry other tasks are 
none other than members of the 
Architectural Secretaries Associa- 
tion. And we think it is time you 
know more about them and their 
organization. 

They are indeed unique, having 
to possess specialized skills and 
knowledge as do their counter- 
parts in the legal, medical and den- 
tal fields. As the role of "the new 
architect" is ever-changing, so also 
is that of his secretary. 


Who Will Do What?: This very 
concept was brought sharply into 
focus by Leonard Mayer, AIA, the 
Institute's director of Professional 
Practice, when he addressed the 
ASA members at one of their ses- 
sions during the recent AIA con- 
vention in New York City. 

"New tools are being developed 
to aid the architect in producing 
the contract documents more ac- 
curately and rapidly," the secre- 
taries were told. "We see in use 
today electrostatic copiers, auto- 
matic typewriters, microfilm units, 
various computers, and account- 
ing and keypunch machines, plus a 
host of others too numerous to 
mention. 

"Who will operate these aids? 
Who will be responsible for their 
direction in the office? Will it be 
the secretary or a specially trained 


technician? I think it will be both, 
depending upon the size of the 
office," Mayer predicted. 

“Thus the traditional role of the 
secretary is changing, and the 
change will continue at a rapid 
pace during the next five years and 
beyond.” 

Consequently, the educational 
process must change, and Mayer 
suggested that the ASA might be 
instrumental in developing a cur- 
riculum oriented toward meeting 
that objective. Picking up the cue, 
the secretaries have mapped out 
the formation of an educational 
program as their primary project— 
a project seen as involving high 
schools, junior colleges and secre- 
tarial schools themselves. 


Six Years, Six Chapters: Although 
the ASA received its charter in 
1961, the group really got off the 
ground five years later when the 


General Articles 
Complete listing 


Unfinished Business .. 
Books 
Calendar 


Cover 


Today’s row houses: connected 
but frequently unregimented. 
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Institute invited several represen- 
tatives to attend a meeting at the 
Octagon. Today it boasts a half- 
dozen chapters and members-at- 
large in areas of the nation where 
no chapter exists. 

Any secretary or other clerical 
personnel employed by an archi- 
tect, an architectural-engineering 
firm or a firm performing architec- 
tural services is eligible for mem- 
bership. Executive secretaries of 
such AIA organizations as state so- 
cieties may become dues-exempt 
members. 


Meanwhile, in Florida: ASA's 
grassroots really reach back to 
1959 when nine secretaries met in 
Miami to discuss the possibilities 
of forming a group that would 
benefit the architectural profes- 
sion. As the charter members 
themselves admit, they encoun- 
tered an enthusiastic start but were 
soon “confronted with opposition 
from many bosses who feared they 
might be the start of a union or that 
confidential matters would be dis- 
cussed.” The secretaries would not 
be denied, however, and went to 
work to prove their worth. 

They began by undertaking an 
annual project wherein money 
would be raised for a ‘charitable 
organization; and for their initial 
effort—a contribution to the Vari- 
ety Children’s Hospital—they won 
a Community Service Award from 
the Miami News in 1964. Aiming to 
give better service to their employ- 
ers, they provided temporary sec- 
retarial help and assisted in the 
placement of draftsmen in other 
architectural offices. 

Spreading out from Miami, the 
ASA today is represented from 
coast to coast with chapters in 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul, New York and Pitts- 
burgh. Interest is evident in other 
cities, including Chicago where 
more than 70 secretaries have 
joined to sponsor an unusually fine 
program, working closely with the 
local AIA chapter. 


Now the Commercial: Having 
earned the blessing of the Institute, 
the ASA is moving ahead with 
more vigor than ever. For the bene- 
fit of architects who want to have 
their Girl Fridays profit by the as- 
sociation, or just in case some of 
the secretaries might be reading 
this column, more information can 
be obtained by writing the newly 
elected president, Patricia Youn- 
kins (of Hoffman, Loeffler & Wolfe), 
Box 1411, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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There s a new way to ТҮ old buildings in Mart 


Vertical struts are anchored to 
existing facade, 
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Horizontal members fastened by 
special clamps. 


Horizontal supports lock into 
grooves in edge of 74” marble. 


s the ZIBELL SYSTEM 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING, Atlanta 
DANIELSON & PAINE, Architects 


of installing thin marble veneer 


The Zibell System is a special arrangement of metal struts 
and fastenings that provide positive anchoring for marble 
as thin as 78”. Old facades require a minimum of remedial 
work, and the lightweight installation rests easy on old 
footings. The Zibell System gives marble a versatility that 
designers like and an economy that delights the owners. 


Write for New Brochure “THE ZIBELL ANCHORING SYSTEM” 


The Georgia Marble Company 


11 Pryor Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
X 
COAST.TO-COAST CONSULTING SERVICE Our engineers stand ready to assist | d 
you any time any where on any subject involving marble or limestone. А . 
phone call will put one of our men across the desk from you in a matter 
of hours. No obligation, of course. 
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Modern buildings require 
complex communications 
services—telephone data, 
teletypewriter, video. 

If they're planned early 
—in the blueprint stage— 
you won't wind up 

making expensive 
alterations and adding 
unsightly wiring later on. 
Everyone listed here 

has talent, training and 
experience in working 
with people who build. 


They know communications. 


They know construction. 
Before you build, 
consult with them. 
They're on our payroll 
to work with you. 


ALABAMA 

J. H. Brightwell 
205-328-2524 
ARIZONA 
PHOENIX 

F. S. Henrich 
602-258-3643 
TUCSON 

H. Behrmann 
602-791-2421 
ARKANSAS 

C. M. Stout 
501-376-9249 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, 
METROPOLITAN 
A. F. DuFault 
213-621-1291 

LOS ANGELES, SUBURBAN 
Tel. Plan Service 
213-621-8899 Ext. 405 
SACRAMENTO 
Tel. Plan Service 
916-452-8363 
SAN DIEGO 

О. В. Chaffin 
714-295-0061 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Tel. Plan Service 
415-399-3981 

SAN JOSE 

Tel. Plan Service 
408-293-3410 
SAN LEANDRO 
Tel. Plan Service 
415-451-9000 Local 2301 


COLORADO 
J. G. Morley 
303-266-4553 


CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Blake 
203-771-3547 


DELAWARE 
W. A. Wilson 
215-466-2618 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
M. K. Ross, Jr. 
202-392-5551 


WASHINGTON 
D. Chase 
202-392-2255 


FLORIDA 
A. N. Brockman 
904-353-2252 


GEORGIA 
G. E. Dial 
404-529-8286 


IDAHO 
BOISE 

E. E. Coffin 
208-385-2236 
POCATELLO 
F. C. Miller 
208-232-0226 


TWIN. FALLS 
H. H. Cheney 
208-733-0243 


ILLINOIS 
W. U. Wylie 
312-727-1885 
INDIANA 
C. Zollinger 
317-545-7510 


IOWA 

EDAR RAPIDS 
H. Stockton 
9-369-9337 
AVENPORT 
W. Lohrman 
9-328-1200 
ES MOINES 
. J. Boatright 
5-281-6727 
АМ5А5 

R. Mitchell 
3-FL-7-2565 


KENTUCKY 
V. G. Quinn 
502-582-8242 


OAR GOGO о-о ото 


LOUISVILLE 

М. J. Eder 

502-451-3100 
LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE 
Commercial, 504-921-2420 
Residential, 504-342-9011 


NEW ORLEANS 
Commercial, 504-529-9564 
Residential, 504-834-3842 
SHREVEPORT 
Commercial, 318-425-5224 
Residential, 318-425-2311 
MAINE 

J. E. Gearin 
603-669-9656 
MARYLAND 

P. W. Peters 
301-393-3639 
SUBURBAN 
WASHINGTON 
W. B. Fenzel 
202-392-3425 


MASSACHUSETTS 
E. B. Moran 
617-879-9265 
MICHIGAN 

R. R. Reimer 
313-357-4906 
MINNESOTA 
MININEAPOLIS 
R. J. Peterson 
612-334-5803 
ST. PAUL 

R. A. Kulhanek 
2-221-5425 
MISSISSIPPI 

R. D. Yarbrough 
601-948-1637 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY 
Architect and Builder 
Service 
816-BA-1-9900 

ST. LOUIS 

Architect and Builder 
Service 
314-CH-7-2103 
MONTANA 

F. J. Hill 
406-443-3202 
NEBRASKA 

W. Culver 
402-344-3465 
NEVADA 

R. H. Weston 
702-329-6496 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
J. E. Gearin 
603-669-9656 
NEW JERSEY 

J. Gotsch 
201-649-2131 

NEW MEXICO 


R. Houston 
505-765-6654 
NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 

К. J. laTurner 
716-857-7716 


Add them to your team... 


NEW YORK 
F. J. Mikulka 
212-394-1056 


NORTH CAROLINA 
A. G. lee 
704-372-2420 


NORTH DAKOTA 
F. R. Parks 
701-235-3510 


OHIO 
СІМСІММАТІ 
С. Wirtle 
513-397-2116 


CLEVELAND—EAST 
F. K. Fulton 
216-622-2340 


CLEVELAND — WEST 
R. J. Barber 
216-622-7894 
COLUMBUS 

W. C. Carpenter 
614-227-8200 
DAYTON 

уу, А. Kette 
3-449-6325 
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STEUBENVILLE 
J. A. Ternasky 
614-283-8218 


TOLEDO 
J, F. Gilbert 
419-247-7555 


ZANESVILLE 
W. F. Loucks 
614-452-9166 
OKLAHOMA 
E. Киер 
405-СЕ-6-7490 
ОКЕСОМ 

А. O. Hatlelid 
503-233-4373 
PENNSYLVANIA 
EASTERN AREA 
W. A. Wilson 
215-466-2618 


HARRISBURG 

E. F, Gallagher 
717-238-3897 
PHILADELPHIA 

G. S. Holland 
215-466-3325 
ITTSBURGH 

. H. Dobbins 
412-633-3666 
RHODE ISLAND 
. C. Carmichael 
401-525-2230 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
‚ E. Bouknight 
803-254-8082 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
V. L. Roe 
605-338-0908 
TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 
R. J. Bradley 
615-267-3229 
KNOXVILLE 

K. Coopwood 
615-577-2588 
MEMPHIS 

G. Pryon 
901-272-9203 
NASHVILLE 

G. A. Collier 
615-256-9955 
TEXAS 

AUSTIN 

R. Beck 
512-475-6640 
DALLAS 

R. E. Thomas 
214-747-5311 Ext. 2772 
EL PASO 

R. C. Andrews 
915-543-4445 


FORT WORTH 
E. E. Flippo 
817-ED-6-6260 
HOUSTON 

В. W. Hightower 
713-CA-9-7698 
SAN ANTONIO 
G. Jones 
512-СА-2-3506 
UTAH 

O. B. Gaisford 
301-524-6487 
VERMONT 

J. E. Gearin 
603-669-9656 
VIRGINIA 

M. C. Fauber 
703-772-3581 
SUBURBAN 
WASHINGTON 
E. C. Lord 
202-392-6475 
WASHINGTON 
H. V. Stimmel 
206-345-4736 
WEST VIRGINIA 
A. Ratcliffe 
304-344-7219 
WISCONSIN 
MADISON 

B. N. Hansen 
608-256-4943 
MILWAUKEE 

G. H. Maikowski 
414-393-6539 
WYOMING 

J. L. Tucker 
307-634-2265 
CANADA 
MONTREAL 

R. A. Plumpton 
514-870-8411 
TORONTO 

A. E. Ainsworth 
416-929-2237 


For a free pocket-size 
directory, listing our 
Architect and Builders 
Consultation Services, 
write AT&T, 195 Broadway, 
N.Y. 10007, cr call 
212-393-4537, collect. 


ATST 


and Associated Compames 


not your payrall 


Newslines 


AIA Urges Design Teams 
To Fit Roads to Cities 


The use of multidisciplinary 
teams that would weave into the 
urban fabric that which so often 
leaves it in tatters, the highway, 
has been recommended by the AIA 
before the Senate Public Works 
Committee. 

“Design concept teams” should, 
in fact, be made a required part of 
the federal government's interstate 
roads program, testified Institute 
First Vice President George E. 
Kassabaum, FAIA. 

Such teams, made up of en- 
gineers, economists, sociologists, 
planners and architects, would 
focus on the "complete social, eco- 
nomic and physical impact” of the 
highway on the community, Kassa- 
baum said. 

What remains of the interstate 
highway program deeply involves 
urban areas, Something can and 
should be done to rid the nation 
of proliferating highway-city con- 
flicts, the Institute spokesman con- 
tended. 

He urged that a major change be 
made in procedures used in locat- 
ing and designing highways to 
avoid the social, esthetic and eco- 


nomic upheavals resulting under 
present methods. 

He cited the work of a design 
concept team in Baltimore. Archi- 
bald C. Rogers, FAIA, chairman of 
the Institute's Urban Design Com- 
mittee, a Baltimorean and propo- 
nent of the team approach, accom- 
panied Kassabaum to the hearing. 

The hearing was one of a series 
on the Highway Beautification Act 
for which the AIA reaffirmed its 
support. The Institute, however, 
recommended that mandatory just 
compensation features of the 1965 
law be amended to permit states to 
provide effective billboard and 
junkyard control by either compen- 
sation or police power. 

Besides stumping for the design 
concept team, Kassabaum asserted 
that design opportunities in high- 
way safety have not been fully ex- 
ploited. Nor are highway engineers 
making use of significant develop- 
ments in lighting, breakaway stan- 
chions and other innovations, he 
charged. 

“Tf the federal and state highway 
departments would only utilize the 
design skills that are now available, 
we are convinced the highways 
would be safer and less disrup- 
tive," Kassabaum declared. 


Half of a quarter-acre plot is designed for the private use of six families: 
the rest is communal space in the NAHB research project to begin soon. 


озак 
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Institute to Have Session 
With Fine Arts Panel 


Representatives of the Institute 
and Washington's Fine Arts Com- 
mission, now somewhat reconsti- 
tuted, have agreed to meet soon on 
the design of the AIA's proposed 
new headquarters. 

The commission by a 6-to-1 vote 
turned down the design the Insti- 
tute presented last June. No date 
for the next session, to explore 
“other directions and alternatives,” 
was set, but it appeared likely to 
take place this month. 

The commission will have two 
new members when it reconvenes: 
Chloethiel Woodard Smith, FAIA, 
who replaces John Carl Warnecke, 
FAIA, and John Walker, who suc- 
ceeds Burnham Kelly, AIA. 

Six of the seven commission 
terms expired, but President John- 
son, seeking to put the group back 
on a staggered term basis, filled 
only three. He asked the occupants 
of the other three to stay on for 
another year. 

Besides the new appointees, the 
President renamed William Walton 
to another four-year term. 

Mrs. Smith is a well-known 
Washington architect and Walker 
is director of the National Gallery 
of Art. 


NAHB Plans Townhouses 
For Low-Income Families 


Six townhouses, situated on a 
quarter-acre lot that will also hold 
as many patios, as many front 
flower gardens and as many park- 
ing spaces along with a play area 
and a little park, constitute. the 
seventh research house project of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders. 

The houses are planned for sale 
to families with limited incomes. 
NAHB President Leon N. Weiner 
said the primary objective "is to 
develop a building system suitable 
for industrialization that will en- 
able home builders to contribute 
to housing lower-income families 
in the redevelopment market.” 

Four of the houses are 14 feet 
wide and will contain three bed- 
rooms. The other two, 18 feet 
wide, will have three and an op- 
tional fourth bedroom. | 

Continued on page 12 
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Within an undersea complex, nestled 
on a continental shelf, take an imag- 
inative glimpse into what a corporate 
headquarters might look like in years 
to come. 


When will we see such an area? Cer- 
tainly not tomorrow. But that distinctly 
individual Armstrong Luminaire Ceiling 
System can be installed today. As many 
installations have already proved, this 
ceiling system gives you unique advan- 
tages in solving current problems, plus 
the flexibility to meet future ones. 


Its benefits start with the convenience 
and savings of a single installation that 
fuses together the functions of air dis- 


tribution, lighting, acoustical control, 
and rated fire protection. It also gives 
you unlimited design possibilities in a 
completely flexible arrangement of the 
lighting modules and flat panels. 


For functional flexibility and efficiency, 
you have two methods of uniform air 
distribution to give you a range of 
from 1 up to 8 cfm per square foot. 
Choose completely draft-free distribu- 
tion through the ceiling panels or an 
alternate method of distribution through 
linear diffusers concealed in the ceiling's 
suspension system. In lighting, this sys- 
tem gives you from 30 to well over 200 
fc using fewer lamps than conventional 
fixtures to achieve any given level, with 
fewer replacements and less wattage. 
All this has been combined with superior 
acoustical control and rated fire pro- 
tection. 


The Armstrong C-60 Luminaire Ceiling 
System gives you the future's perform- 
ance standards today, frequently at sub- 
stantially lower costs than more con- 
ventional methods. A packet including 
application-engineering data, installa- 
tion instructions, and guideline specifi- 


cations will show you 
how. Write Armstrong, 
4209 Sage Street, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 17604. Or 
for more technical 
data, Circle 211 on 
information card. 


(Armstrong 


REFRESHMENT 
IN CONCRETE 


Wall-mounted Model 50-C 
also comes in polished 
aggregate, in color of 
your choice. 


Here's a lifetime of refreshment indoors or 
out...and you can tailor it to suit your specs! 
It's precast reinforced concrete as Haws 
pedestal Model 30, or as Model 50-C, 

a wall-mounted fountain. Order either in 
exposed aggregate or light sandblast finish 
...and in a wide color choice, too! In the 
pedestal version, Haws gives you three 
column heights (30", 36" and 42"). A 
freeze-proof valve system is also available 
in both models for cold-climate outdoor 
installations. When you specify modern 
refreshment, specify a Haws fountain of 
stone...exactly to your specs. For further 
information, write the HAWS DRINKING 
FAUCET COMPANY, 1441 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley, California 94710. 


Since 1909 


Circle 235 on information card 
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Construction is expected to be 
underway by fall's end. The site 
is in an urban renewal area of 
Washington, D. С. 

Land and architectural plans 
were prepared by Collins & Kron- 
stadt-Leahy, Hogan, Collins, archi- 
tects of Silver Spring, Md. 

Prestressed lightweight aggre- 
gate concrete panels will make up 
the walls, floors and roofs of the 
houses. 


Adler & Sullivan's Hall 
To Serve Chicago Anew 


Chicago's Auditorium Theater 
Council has raised the $350,000 
required to merit three challenge 
offers and thus will be able to re- 
open the renowned Adler & Sulli- 
van performance hall (AIA JOUR- 
NAL, June). 

The challenge offers, totaling 
$150,000, bring the sum recently 
acquired to a half million dollars. 
The latter amount, in turn, brings 
to about $2.25 million the sum 
raised since 1960 when the Audito- 
rium Theater Council was charged 
with responsibility for collecting 
funds, restoring the theater and di- 
recting its operation. 

The challenge offers came from 
the Chicago Community Trust, 
$100,000; the Woods Charitable 
Funds, $25,000; and the W. Cle- 
ment and Jessie V. Stone Founda- 
tion, $25,000. 

"During the seven years of this 
restoration phase," said Mrs. John 
V. Spachner, council chairman, 
"we have been impressed with the 
international concern to bring back 
io life this magnificent structure 
which has influenced so signifi- 
cantly the development of modern 
art and architecture, and whose 
history is so intimately connected 
with the cultural heritage of our 
country." 

She said the council hopes to 
reopen the auditorium this fall 
"with a gala festival." 

The auditorium will be a "fully 
functioning theater, substantially 
as designed by Adler & Sullivan," 
said Harold W. Norman, council 
co-chairman. Added Norman: 

"We have initiated, and will 
maintain, an improvement pro- 
gram of theatrical facilities which 
will bring to the auditorium the 
latest innovations in theatrical 
equipment. With this plan for im- 
provement and total restoration, 
the auditorium will again be the 
world's greatest theater. 

Continued on page 14 
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nspiration for new design freedom: ACACIA 


^s a wall paneling idea, Acacia offers a creative response to the architect whose imagination takes wing to 
he realms of originality. Acacia's natural luster has such depth it seems to radiate from behind itself, suspending 


he exquisite grain patterns in a dimensional sheen of poetic beauty. Seen from any angle, Acacia stimulates 


nspiration for new design freedom. 


M CHESTER B. STEM, INCORPORATED 
EMINENCE IN WOOD GRANT LINE ROAD, NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 
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“Additional funds still will be 
required for these purposes and 
for building up a revolving fund 
for operations and maintenance.” 


Prestressed Program Cites 
Five in Canada, Six in US 


Eleven structures, five of them in 
Canada, have been cited in the fifth 
annual Awards Program of the Pre- 
stressed Concrete Institute. 

The winning designs range from 
а small bank and a footbridge to a 


community center complex and a 
22-mile elevated rapid transit sup- 
port. The winners: 

The San Pedro, СаШ., YMCA's 
Community Center by Joncich, 
Lusby & Associates, architects; 
Ohio Savings Association's Parma 
Heights bank by Don M. Hisaka & 
Associates, architects; Toronto City 
Hall, Viljo Revell-John B. Parkin 
Associates, architects; warehouse 
for Pleasantdale Corp. Atlanta, 
Martin & Bainbridge, architects; 
Habitat "67, Moshe Safdie and 
David, Barott, Boulva, architects; 
water tower/communications cen- 
ter near Simon Froser University, 


Some Prestressed winners, clockwise starting upper left: elevated structure 
for BART, two consultants for which—Donn Emmons, FAIA, and Lawrence 
Halprin—since resigned in protest over BART's design policies; heating/cool- 
ing plant in Saskatchewan; water tower/communications center in British 
Columbia; branch bank in Parma Heights, Ohio; and San Pedro, Calif., 
YMCA community center. 
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British Columbia, Erickson/Mas- 
sey, Architects; central heating and 
cooling plant, University of Sas- 
katchewan, Clifford Wiens, archi- 
tect; elevated system for BART in 
San Francisco by Tudor Engineer- 
ing Co. for Parsons-Brinckerhoff- 
Tudor-Bechtel, general engineering 
consultants, Donn Emmons, FAIA, 
consulting architect (who since has 
resigned), Sasaki, Walker, Lackey 
Associates, landscape architects, 
and Lawrence Halprin, consult- 
ing landscape architect; industrial 
bridge for General Mills Inc., West 
Chicago, IlL, A. Epstein & Sons, 
Inc., architects-engineers; Highway 
16 grade separation, Edmonton, 
Canada, McBride-Ragan Consulting 
Engineers, Ltd.; and the University 
of Tennessee pedestrian bridge, 
Bruce McCarty & Associates, archi- 
tects. 

The 11 projects received equal 
plaudits from these jurors: Charles 
M. Nes Jr., FAIA, immediate past 
president of the AIA; Earle T. An- 
drews, president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; Thomas 
M. Linville, president of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional En- 
gineers; Guy Desbarats, Canadian 
architect; and MacDonald Becket, 
AIA, vice president of Welton 
Becket & Associates. 


Schools Make Changes; 
Wisconsin Plans Ahead 


Clemson University's School of 
Architecture has been reorganized, 
Cornell University has changed the 
name of its College of Architecture, 
the University of Michigan has 
stretched its study program, the 
University of Wisconsin is finally 
getting a school of architecture and 
Pratt Institute has begun a new 
program open to architectural grad- 
uates. 

The Clemson school has estab- 
lished departments in design stud- 
ies, planning studies, building 
science, visual studies and archi- 
tectural history and theory. 

Dean of Architecture Harlan E. 
McClure says the creation of sep- 
arate units was made necessary by 
the school's steady enrollment 
growth and by the establishment 
of six-year architecture curricula 
already begun. 

To reflect all three of its activ- 
ities in its name, the College of 
Architecture at Cornell University 
is now called the College of Archi- 
tecture, Art and Planning. 

The architectural program was 
started at Cornell in 1871. The de- 

Continued on page 21 
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Ca эш Crafts Carpet of Acrilan Gets 


Studies show that carpeting is no more conducive to bacterial growth 
than traditional hard-surface floors. In fact, one hospital discovered 
that its carpeted areas averaged significantly lower staph colony 


counts than its uncarpeted areas! 

Donald Welch, Administrator of the impressive Florida Sani- 
tarium and Hospital in Orlando says, “УУе spent quite a lot of time 
in research before making the decision to use Cabin Crafts to carpet 
patient rooms. And every report that I've ever seen anywhere indi- 


Architects: Powell, Edge & Willson, Palm Beach, Florida/ Interior Designers: Rablen-St 


Above, a-patient room; one of forty in the new 
South Wing which features CABIN CRAFTS 
Cimarron carpeting of Acrilan® for 1l-to-wall 
quiet. Comfortable? "Like home, patients. 
Safe? Absolutely! Studies show that a well-main- 
tained carpet is as clean and as staph-free as a 
well-maintained hard-surface floor! The room also 
features such conveniences as a telephone, a TV 
set, plus a panel which allows the patient to oper- 
ate each control from bed. 


The Florida Sanitarium and Hospital was founded 
in Orlando in 1908 by the Florida Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists. 


Monsanto 


ACRYLIC 


cates that carpeting is equally as safe as any hard surface flooring 
...if not safer!” 

Mr. Welch goes on to say, “Carpeting makes patients feel more 
at home. Too, it’s physically safer; patients are less likely to slip 
and fall on carpeting.” 

More and more, hospitals across the country are becoming aware 
of the health advantages of carpeting; the acoustical and aesthetic 
reasons for carpeting are obvious. 


Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


Clean Bill of Health 


Why Cabin Crafts? According to Mr. Welch, it was simply “more 
beautiful.” The evidence: CIMARRON of Acrilan® acrylic shown 
here as it’s found in 40 patient rooms in the new South Wing. Also, 
he added, the hospital was able to get the carpet at a price that was 
“well within the budget.” 

Cabin Crafts has a complete line of contract /commercial carpet ; 
details are as close as your telephone. When you specify, make it 
Cabin Crafts. 


Б --- 
—— BE 


ee | 


The patient admitting area is shielded from the general lobby by a colorful partition. 


ing admission appreciate the privacy. 


For immediate information, telephone CABIN CRAFTS" Contract Information 
Services, collect, at any of the following numbers ; Dalton : 404-278-1100/New York : 
212-684-5200/Chicago: 312-644-2136/San Francisco: 415-861-3144/Los Angeles: 
213-627-5888/Dalla 14-741-6378. Be sure to ask for the Contract Information 
Services Manager. If you'd like material sent, just clip the coupon below. 


CABIN CRAFTS will be happy to supply you with more information on carpet 
of Acrilan® acrylic. Mail this coupon to CONTRACT ADV. DEPT. FS. 


Cabin Crafts 
Dalton, Georgia 30720 


NAME. West Point 


Pepperell 
FIRM. 
TITLE. 


ADDRESS. 


stare ТІР. 


Cabin Crafts makes the contract 
carpet that makes specifying easy. 


at 


Florida Hospita 


на №. 
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An administrative atmosphere of pleasant contemporary dignity and 
elegance fills the Board Room. The carpet: CABIN CRAFTS 
Cimarron. 


Noise that used to accompany the dinner carts is no longer a problem 


in this beautifully carpeted corridor in the new South Wing.. 


DOR-O-MATIC 
[HINLINE 


DOOR CONTROLS 


for slab floors 
as shallow as 2 inches 


CONCEALED IN FLOOR 
CENTER or OFFSET PIVOTED 


The Dor-O-Matic Thinline door control has been 
engineered to fill the most exacting door control re- 
quirements of buildings with thin, slab type floor 
construction, even when fill is as shallow as 2”. The 
Thinline unit is only 134" deep from top of floor, yet it 
retains all the qualities of design, material and per- 
formance found in standard size Dor-O-Matic 
controls. 


FEATURES: 


* Positive Stop—Built In « Hold Open—Built In • Center 
Pivoted—Double Acting or Single Acting, not Handed • Offset 
Pivoted—Single Acting is not Handed—Handed Arm • Adjusta 
Arm Standard » Adjustable 2-Speed Closing + Mechanical 
Back Check • Adjustable Spring Tension—3 Spring Sizes. 


P "y چ‎ © 
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Thinline Model 3200—Center Pivoted 
Thinline Model 3250—Offset Pivoted 


Write for complete specifications and prices. 


DUR- 0. M М Th 1 division of REPUBLIC INDUSTRIES, INC, 7352 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60656 


England: Dor-O-Matic G.B. Ltd., Field Mills, Leeds Road, Huddersfield 
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Swirl by Robert Pierron—a sculptured wood relief from the private collection of 


WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


le 


КЕЕВОМ TO CREATE IN WOOD...The promise of wood in the hands of a sensitive designer adds beauty to structure 
.form to function... feeling to flexibility. For more than two generations our single-source custom service has 
abled architects and designers to unleash their total creativity on the wonderful warmth of wood. We invite you to 
ink of wood as the medium. .. freely... unconcerned with construction and installation. We can produce it. 


WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


> - 1432 WEST TWENTY FIRST STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60608 


Circle 263 on information card 


INDUSTRIAL WOODWORK 
Custom Furniture • Merchandising Equipment Wood Components © Special Plywood 


CHITECTURAL WOODWORK : 
lling e Wainscoting © Partitions e Building Trim |] 
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LCN 


for modern door control 


Detail at head for LCN overhead concealed closer 
shown in photograph 


Main points of the LCN 
5030 door closer: 


1 Principal mechanism is hidden in the 
head frame; fits inside а 124" x 444" alumi- 
num tube 

2 Double lever arm provides maximum 
power to overcome winds and drafts 

3 Closer supplies efficient, full rack-and- 
pinion, two-speed control of the door 

4 Easily adjustable general speed, latch 
speed, back-check and spring power (may 
be increased 50%) 

5 Fully hydraulic, with highly stable fluid 
giving uniform operation over a wide range 
of high and low temperatures 

6 Available in regular, hold-open and fusi- 
ble link release arm styles 


Full description on request 
or see Sweet's 1967, Sec. 16e/Lc 


өс 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
A Division of Schlage Lock Company 
Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd. 
Р.О. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


PHOTO: Entrance, Kenwood Mall, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Baxter, Hodell, Donnelley & Preston, Architects 
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partment of art was organized in 
1921 and a department of city and 
regional planning was established 
in 1935, both within the College of 
Architecture. 

Dean Burnham Kelly said activ- 
ities concerned with architecture 
have been combined to form a de- 
partment of architecture. 

Michigan has extended the study 
period for the first professional 
degree in architecture from five to 
six years. 

The new program consists of a 
two-year preprofessional architec- 
tural program and a four-year pro- 
fessional program (Clemson's is 
split four years’ pre-architecture— 
including some professional study 
—and two years’ professional con- 
centration). 

Michigan's pre-architectural pro- 
gram involves both required and 
elective course work in general 
studies and may be taken at the 
university's College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts, at junior col- 
leges or other accredited institu- 
tions. Students completing the first 
two years and deciding not to go 
into architecture can continue their 
education without a loss of credits, 
Dean Reginald F. Malcolmson of 
the College of Architecture and De- 
sign explained. 

Wisconsin's new school of archi- 
tecture will be located on the uni- 
versitys Milwaukee campus. A 
faculty search committee has be- 
gun its work and a dean is to be 
hired by next July. 

Pratt's department of interior de- 
sign is this month inaugurating a 
graduate program leading to the 
degree of Master of Science in 
Interior Design, open to, among 
others, architectural school grad- 
uates. 


Steel Awards Jury Gives 
Special Salute to Arch 


Twelve projects have been hon- 
ored in the 1967 awards program 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. In addition, the St. 
Louis Gateway Arch was singled 
out for special commendation. 

The arch of Eero Saarinen & As- 
sociates was praised by the jury 
as “ап outstanding achievement іп 
technology and esthetics.” 

Other winners in the program 
which drew 160 entries were: 

An auditorium-gymnasium for 
Colorado State University, by 
Bunts & Kelsey; Washington & Lee 
High School, Montross, Va., by 
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Stevenson Flemer, Eason Cross, 
Harry Adreon Associates; Forest 
Home Branch Library, Milwaukee, 
by von Grossmann, Burroughs & 
Van Lanen Architects, Inc.; and 
Loutit Hall of Science, Grand 
Valley State College, Michigan, 
Meathe, Kessler & Associates. 

Whitesboro, N. Y., Senior High 
School, the Perkins & Will Partner- 
ship and Frank С. Delle Сезе; Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco 
Medical Center Health Sciences 
Instruction and Research Building, 
Reid, Rockwell, Banwell & Tarics; 
Stone Mountain, Ga., carillon, Rob- 
ert & Co., Associates; Westchester 
Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Association Office, White Plains, 
N. Y., Joseph Roth, AIA; and Ford 
Motor Credit Co. Office, Dearborn, 
Mich., Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
New York. 

Ford Motor parts depot, Rich- 
mond, Calif., Volkmann & Stock- 
well; Charles F. Read Zone Center 
Building, Chicago, E. Todd Wheeler 
and the Perkins & Will Partnership, 
Chicago; and an office building for 
the ESCO Corp., Portland, Ore., 
Wolff Zimmer Gunsul Frasca. 

Jurors were AIA President Robert 
L. Durham, AIA Director David N. 
Yerkes and AIA Vice President 
Robert F. Hastings, all Institute 
Fellows; Henry J. Degenkolb, San 
Francisco engineer; and Walter 
Sharp, director of the Tennessee 
Fine Arts Center in Nashville. 


UD Fellowship Created; 
Travel Programs Open 


Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. has es- 
tablished an urban design fellow- 
ship for architectural graduates. 
The fellowship provides for one 
year of study in a graduate urban 
design program and a minimum of 
six weeks in the tour and study of 
urban developments abroad. 

The fellowship program, spon- 
sored by the corporation's Lock 
and Hardware Group, will be ad- 
ministered by the AIA. A selection 
board will be appointed annually 
to choose the winning applicant. 

Leo J. Pantas, group vice presi- 
dent of Eaton Yale & Towne, said 
the fellowship was created because 
“increasingly, our society will rely 
more upon the urban design proc- 
ess, and it is therefore of significant 
importance that there should be 
available a strong and effective 
urban design profession.” 

Serving on the selection board 
are Archibald C. Rogers, FAIA; 
Charles A. Blessing, FAIA; Burn- 
ham Kelly, AIA; Charles W. Moore, 
AIA; and Ben H. Evans, AIA, direc- 
tor of Education and Research Pro- 
grams for the Institute. 

Meanwhile, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education has set an Oct. 
15 deadline for application forms 
in its competitive program under 
which more than 850 American 

Continued on page 24 


Among AISC winners, clockwise from upper left: Montross, Va., gymnasium; 
health association offices, White Plains, N. Y.; health sciences building, San 
Francisco; Milwaukee library; and auditorium-gymnasium, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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For more information, 
write or call any of the 
Institute members listed below: 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 


4 110 Social Hall Ave, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


Members, Producers’ Council 


€ 


T 
BADGER CONCRETE COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54902 


BEER PRECAST CONCRETE LTD. 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 


BUEHNER & COMPANY, INC. 

Mesa, Arizona 85201 

CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO. 
Allston, Massachusetts 02134 
ECONOMY CAST STONE COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 23207 

FORMIGLI SALES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
GOODSTONE MANUFACTURING, INC. 
Rochester, New York 14621 

GRASSI AMERICAN CORP. 

South San Francisco, California 94080 
HAMILTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37407 
HARTER CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 


INTERPACE 
PRECAST CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


Pomona, California 91766 


JACKSON STONE COMPANY, INC. 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 


OLYMPIAN STONE COMPANY, INC. 
Redmond, Washington 98052 


OOLITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Miami, Florida 33163 


PLASTICRETE CORPORATION 
Hamden, Connecticut 06514 


THE GEO. RACKLE & SONS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44105 


READY-TO-POUR CONCRETE CO. 
Boise & Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SEKIGAHARA STONE CO., LTD. 
Tokyo, Japan 

SOUTHERN CAST STONE CO., INC. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 
TEXAS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Arlington, Texas 76011 


WILSON CONCRETE COMPANY 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 
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Mo-Sai wins this round on the new Madison Square Garden 
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Mo-Sai was chosen to completely 
encompass the new drum-shaped 
home of Madison Square Garden. 
To create a warm color and 
emphasize the 13-story height of 
the building, Mo-Sai with exposed 
chocolate-colored pebbles and 
light beige ribs was cast in one 


Architects: Charles Luckman Associates / Structural Engineers: 


unit 22 feet wide and 8 feet high. 


When bolted into position the 
ribs run vertically the height of 
the building. 

To further accent the height, 
vertical coves in a light beige 
Mo-Sai were placed every 22 
feet (see inset). The coved units 


were joined to the back of the flat 
panels with tongue and grooves 
cast in the Mo-Sai. 

The textured Mo-Sai surface of 
hard, natural aggregate will 
maintain its color indefinitely, 
winning maintenance ‘‘rounds" 
for many years to come. 


Severud, Perrone, Fischer, Sturm, Conlin and Bandel / General Contractors: Turner-Del Webb, a joint venture 


PRECAST, PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
WITH EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


BRAND NEW 


Û TAN ÛL 


And you can't tell the difference! A properly installed Vulcathene" 
Corrosion-Resistant Drainline System never fails, never needs main- 
tenance, and never shows sign of change. 


Vulcathene has been proven time and time again in 15 years of grueling 
service—handling alkalies, salts, organic compounds, mineral acids, radio- 
active wastes, and laboratory and production wastes of all kinds. 


Temperatures from —65°F to 200°F don't affect Vulcathene. It's tough and 
resilient enough to withstand impact and shock. And, using the patented 
Polyfusion method, you can install a top quality Vulcathene system in about 
half the time of other materials—with substantial savings in time and dollars. 


Over 25,000 installations and 545 code approvals show the wide accept- 
ance of Vulcathene. Completely integrated polyolefin systems—sinks, pipe, 
traps, fittings, couplers, adapters, and dilution tanks—are available in stock 
from 1% to 6 inches. See our catalog іп Sweet's Architectural or Industrial 
Construction Files or write Dept. 4609, Nalgene Piping Systems Division, 
75 Panorama Creek Dr., Rochester, N.Y. 14602. 


NALGENE PIPING SYSTEMS / NALGE COMPANY 


а division of Ritter Pfaudler Corporation 
Circle 271 on information card 
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graduate students will have an op- 
portunity for academic study or 
research abroad and for profes- 
sional training in the creative and 
performing arts. 

IIE, located at 809 United Na- 
tions Plaza, New York, N. Y., con- 
ducts competitions for US govern- 
ment scholarships provided by the 
Fulbright-Hays Act as part of the 
educational and cultural exchange 
program of the State Department. 

Applications and submission of 
work for 1968-69 Rome Prize Fel- 
lowships in architecture, landscape 
architecture and environmental de- 
sign are due by Dec. 31 at the 
American Academy in Rome office, 
101 Park Ave., New York, М. Y. 
Requests for details on the sub- 
mission of work, etc., should spec- 
ify the applicant's particular field 
of interest and be addressed to the 
executive secretary. 

There are no age limits in either 
the IIE or Rome programs, but pref- 
erence to young candidates is given 
under both—to applicants under 35 
in the case of IIE. 


Mall Competition Winner 
Is Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 


Winner of the national competi- 
tion for the design of the St. Louis 
Gateway Mall was the Watertown, 
Mass., firm of Sasaki, Dawson, De- 
May, Associates, Inc. 

Second prize was awarded to the 
St. Louis firm of Murphy & Mackey 
Architects, Inc. The team consisted 
of Joseph D. Murphy, FAIA, presi- 
dent; Theodore Wofford, AIA; 
Paul Kupferberg, Farhad Razi, 
Thomas Rogers and Henry Rhetta. 

The third award went to Robert 
Frank LaRocca, landscape archi- 
tect, along with Willie Lang and 
Joseph Yee, landscape designers, of 
San Francisco. 

Fourth place was awarded to 
Paul C. K. Lu, architect and land- 
scape architect, and William Page, 
architect, of Cambridge, Mass, and 
honorable mentions went to James 
A. Ham, St. Louis architect, and the 
New York team of J. M. William- 
son, T. P. Byrnes and T. K. Liu. 

The first place award was ac- 
cepted by Richard H. Rogers, asso- 
ciate in charge of the design team 
which included Hideo Sasaki, 
Mark Battaglia, Tom Johnson, Vin- 
cent Nauseda, Charles Smith and 
Charles Turofsky. 

The first prize was $15,000, the 
second $4,000, the third $3,000 and 
the fourth $2,000. More than 350 
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How did this hotel, located 1000 feet from an 
* airport runway, silence the noise of the jets. 


A: With Amerada ACOUSTA-PANE'" 40 


This rendering shows how close jets come to the 
Metropolitan Hotel at the Detroit airport. 500 windows 
of glare reducing Acousta-Pane 40 ('/2 inch), provide 
peace and quiet for hotel guests. Owner: Wayne 
County Road Commission. Architects: Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls Associates, Inc. Glazing by West Detroit 
Glass Company. 


For additional information on Acousta-Pane 40 write 
for Case History No. 401. 
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architects, landscape architects 
and planners registered for the 
competition. The downtown mall 
extends for 18 blocks. 


Education, Research Units 
Now Headed by Ben Evans 


Benjamin H. Evans, AIA, has 
been named to fill a newly created 
Institute position of director of 
education and research programs. 

Education and research activities 
have been combined under one di- 
rector within the Department of 
Professional Services in order to 
more closely coordinate the two 
functions and to achieve a greater 
unity of purpose, according to 
Frank L. Codella, AIA, department 
administrator. 

Evans, director of research pro- 
grams since 1963 and before that 
an associate professor and research 
architect at Texas A & M Univer- 
sity, assumed the new position 
when Richard R. Whitaker Jr., pre- 
vious director of education pro- 
grams, joined the faculty of the 
University of Colorado's school of 
architecture. 

Two positions were created in 
the education/research program— 
an associate director and the com- 
bined position of executive secre- 
tary to the Associated Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture and assist- 
ant director of AIA education pro- 
grams. Applicants were being in- 
terviewed. 


Top Education Positions 
Filled as Term Begins 


The design programs at a num- 
ber of universities around the na- 
tion will be under the wing of new 
helmsmen as the 1967-68 academic 
year opens. 

William L. C. Wheaton has been 
named dean of the College of En- 
vironmental Design at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 

Harvard University's Graduate 
School of Design has named Jerzy 
W. Soltan as chairman of its de- 
partment of architecture. 

The new school of architecture 
at the University of Maryland 
opens with 53 students and a 
young (37) dean. He is John W. 
Hill, AIA. 

James R. Jarrett has been named 
head of the department of art and 
architecture at the University of 
Idaho. 

James D. Gough Jr., after serving 
as acting director of the School of 
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Architecture at Montana State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed di- 
rector. 

Joseph N. Bosserman, after serv- 
ing as acting dean of the University 
of Virginia's school of architecture, 
starts the new term as dean, having 
been promoted to the post earlier 
this year. 

One university, however—North 
Dakota State—was still looking for 
a replacement for Knute A. Hen- 
ning, AIA, as head of its school of 
architecture. Henning retired but 
will remain on the school staff. 

Dr. Wheaton, 53, a leading edu- 
cator and consultant in housing and 
city planning, has served since 
1963 as director of the Institute of 
Urban and Regional Development 
and professor of city planning at 
Berkeley. 

John E. Burchard, Hon. AIA, 
served as acting dean during the 
past academic year and will con- 
tinue next year in a post-retirement 
teaching capacity on the architec- 
ture faculty. Martin Meyerson was 
dean of the college from 1963 until 
he resigned last summer to become 
president of the State University of 
New York at Buffalo. 

Soltan, an associate of Le Cor- 
busier in Europe and since 1961 a 
professor in Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Design, only last spring 
was elected to the Nelson Robin- 
son Jr. Professorship of Architec- 
ture and Urban Design at Harvard. 

His advancement to the chair- 
manship was on the unanimous 
recommendation of Dean José Luis 
Sert, FAIA, and the departmental 
faculty, it was reported. 

Thompson requested the year's 
leave to more actively continue re- 
search on the use of visual media 
in teaching and to carry out his pro- 
fessional commitments, which in- 
clude new buildings on the Harvard 
campus. 

Hill had been with the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky since 1961 and 
was recently made a full professor. 
He is a partner in Graves-Hill & 
Associates. 

Jarrett was formerly with the 
University of New Mexico. 


Stanford Architect Tyson 
Heads Campus Architects 


Royal H. Tyson, architect and 
principal planner for the Stanford 
University Planning Office, has 
been elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of University Architects. 

Also elected were Harry Har- 
man, vice chancellor for college 
facilities planning of the California 

Continued on page 28 
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Spancrete 
Manufacturers 


CANADA 


Spancrete, Limited 
P.O. Box 20 
Longueuil, Quebec 
Phone 514 677-8956 


EAST 


Formigli Corporation 
6 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
Phone 215 563-6378 


San-Vel Concrete Corporation 
Littleton, Massachusetts 01460 
Phone 617 486-3501 

Boston Phone 617 227-7850 


Spancrete Northeast, Inc. 
Р.О. Box 4232 

Rochester, New York 14611 
Phone 716 328-7626 


Spancrete Northeast, Inc. 
South Bethlehem, New York 12161 
Phone 518 767-2269 


MIDWEST 


Pre-cast Concrete Products Co, 
P.O, Box 215 

Marysville, Michigan 48040 
Phone 313 364-7451 


Spancrete Illinois, Inc. 
4012 Route 14 

Crystal Lake, Illinois 60014 
Phone 815. 459.5580 


Spancrete Industries, Inc. 
10919 West Bluemound Road 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53226 
Phone 414 258-4110 


Spancrete, Inc. 
Valders, Wisconsin 54245 
Phone 414. 775-4121 


Spancrete Midwest Company 
P.O. Box 308 

Osseo, Minnesota 55369 
Phone 612 339.9381 


WEST 


Spancrete of California 
2897 West Valley Boulevard 
Alhambra, California 91803 
Phone 213 289-4286 


SOUTHWEST 


Arizona Sand & Rock Company 
P.O. Box 959 

Phoenix, Arizona 85001 
Phone 602 254-8465 


Introducing 
Harmonic 
Lighting 


Consider how alike in temperament are 
light and sound. Either one, beamed direct- 
ly, tends to be harsh. Coarse. Caustic. 

Whether a glaring light or blaring trumpet, 
the solution is deflection. 

That is why our new Customlens has been 
designed with more than 3500 perfectly 
formed prisms in each square foot. Not un- 
like the effect of sound baffles in the concert 
hall, these prisms interplay the narrow beams 
of light, calming glare and blending subtle 
spectral overtones into a warm, mellow, har- 
monic illumination. 

Individual fluorescents are effectively ob- 
scured, their output well diffused across the 
entire lens face. 


If your present project calls for high es- 


thetic standards and low lighting mainte- 
nance at moderate cost—you are playing our 
song. Only American Louver makes Cus- 
tomlens—a new concept of Harmonic Light- 
ing, available in better fluorescent fixtures. 


Customlens is frameless, with all of the resulting 
advantages of neatness, lower cost and reduced 
maintenance. Not an extrusion, it is injection 
molded in one piece which guarantees absolute 
dimensional stability. Injection molding assures 
true prism identification, because the light con- 
trolling angles are sharply defined. Perfect optical 
uniformity is also achieved, since all prisms are 
exactly formed and spaced. Customlens is avail- 
able in acrylic or polystyrene. We admit with some 
hesitation that it is priced under most other frame- 
less lenses. Please excuse the economy; there is no 
finer lens made. 


Please write for samples and specifications. 
American Louver Company, 7700 Austin Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 60076 
In Canada—348 Rexdale Blvd., Rexdale, Ontario 


УУРА by American Louver 
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ontgomery moves people 
on 12 elevators at... 


DEL WEBB’S 


owneHouse 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Twelve Montgomery elevators 
move people and equipment at 
speeds up to 700 FPM in this strik- 
ing new twenty-three floor tower. 
Montgomery E.S.P.* MEASURED 
DEMAND® controls traffic flow on 
the local and express banks of 
elevators. 


Architect: 
Flatlow-Moore-Bryan & Fairburn 


Contractor: 
Del Webb Corp. 


Go high as you want . . . Mont- 
gomery high-rise elevators match 
performance to your design, with 
elevator traffic served precisely by 
E.S.P. MEASURED DEMAND® group 
supervisory control. Montgomery 
high-rise design and performance 
are "test tower" proved іп our 
ophisticated research facility. And, 
you can count on dependable Mont- 
gomery maintenance service from 
one of 120 locations. 


"Electronic Sensor Programing 


montgomery” 
elevator compa 


moline, illinois 61265 
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first public building to be built at 
Columbia, the “rational” city be- 
ing developed for a population of 
110,000 by the Rouse Co. It was 
named after Mrs. Merriweather 
Post, vice president of the Na- 
tional Symphony. 


Brazilian Author Receives 
Aspen Humanities Award 


Gilberto De Mello Freyre, whose 
books are widely regarded as mas- 
ter interpretations of Brazilian 
civilization, is the fourth recipient 
of the $30,000 Aspen Award in the 
Humanities. 

He was chosen by the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies 
from more than a hundred artists, 
scholars, writers, poets, philoso- 
phers and statesmen nominated by 
leaders in intellectual and profes- 
sional fields. 


Freyre’s books have been trans- | 


lated from Portuguese into some 


six other languages including Eng- | 
lish. The Brazilian’s masterpiece, | 
The Masters and the Slaves, was | 
published first in 1946 and revised | 


in 1956. 


Rotch, Paris Prize Among 
Grants for Study, Travel 


The winner of the 1967 Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship is William 
Edward Roesner, who at present is 
working in Boston and who will 
leave soon for Europe. 

Roesner in 1965 received a Bach- 
elor of Architecture degree from 
the University of Minnesota and 
last year received a Master of Ar- 
chitecture degree from MIT. With 
a scholarship grant of $6,500, Roes- 
ner will study and travel in Europe. 

Also going abroad, stopping first 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
then traveling through the conti- 
nent, is University of Illinois grad- 
uate student Michael Plautz, win- 
ner of the $5,000 Paris Prize. 

Plautz’ selection in the National 
Institute for Architectural Educa- 
tion competition marks the third 
year in a row an Illinois student has 
won the prize. 

In addition, Illinois took second 
and third place honors and re- 
ceived four merit awards. The 
problem for the 54th annual prize 
was to design an architectural cen- 
ter for New York City. 

Charles Е. Gathers of Denver 
and Terrence Roy Gent of College 
Station, Tex., have been named re- 
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When the job calls for marble chips... 


SPECIFY LIME CREST 


ROOFING 


This calcite marble aggregate often 
costs less than other white aggregates 
its uniform, hard surfaces resist 
weather and corrosion . . . its higher 
reflectivity greatly reduces the effects 
of heat. 
Lime Crest Roofing Spar is alsospecified 
for well known buildings because of its 
texture and lasting sparkle. Unfortu- 
nately no photograph can do it justice 
let us send you a sample that will. 
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Limestone Products Corporation of America 


Newton, New Jersey 


Please send me a sample of Lime Crest Roofing Spar. 
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Letters such as this are rare, but they do have to be written 
on occasion. Unitary Certification requirements are enforced at 
every stage in the program. 


АП manufacturers who participate in the program must rate their 
units in standard British thermal units per hour (Btuh). They 
must submit specifications and their own test data on all new 
models to ARI engineers for evaluation. They must allow ARI 
engineers to select any of their models for testing. They 

must abide by the test results. 

They must do all of these things to earn the privilege of displaying 
the ARI Seal of Certification on their equipment. 


There are teeth in the ARI 
Certification Program. 
The ARI Seal protects you 
and your customers. 


*The ARI Unitary Certification Program 
covers more than 90 percent of all air 
conditioners and heat pumps with a rated 
capacity of up to 135,000 Btuh. 
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1815 N. Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209 
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cipients of awards of $3,000 each 
through the joint fellowship pro- 
gram sponsored annually by the 
American Hospital Association and 
the AIA. 

Gathers will conduct a one-year 
research program in computerized 
hospital analysis. He is with the 
Denver firm of Gathers-DeVilbiss. 

Gent, a student at Texas A&M 
University, will take a 15-month 
graduate program that will include 
courses in public health and hos- 
pital administration, and research 
in planning, programming and de- 
signing hospitals and other care 
facilities. 

Six winners were selected in 
the Portland Cement Association's 
fifth annual US-Canadian Archi- 
tectural Scholarship Awards pro- 
gram. 

All fourth-year students of archi- 
tecture, they are attending the sum- 
mer session at Fontainebleau Fine 
Arts and Music Schools near Paris. 
The scholarships include transpor- 
tation, tuition, board and lodging 
up to $1,500. 

The winners: Robert Henderson, 
University of Illinois; John Cam- 
eron, University of Nebraska; John 
Paul Ahrende, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley; Roger Wayne 
Drummond, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Herbert Bassler, University 
of Manitoba; and James R. Hobbs, 
California State Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

The 33rd annual Francis J. Plym 
Fellowship in Architectural Engi- 
neering, enabling a six-month 
study of architecture in Europe, has 
been won by Donald R. Sunshine 
of Park Ridge, Ill. The fellowship 
is awarded by Lawrence J. Plym of 
the Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich., to 
a University of Illinois architec- 
tural graduate who has demon- 
strated professional development. 


San Francisco Architect 
To Study World’s Transit 


William H. Liskamm, AIA, as 
recipient of the Arthur W. Wheel- 
wright Fellowship in Architecture, 
an award of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Design, 
will conduct a study of mass tran- 
sit facilities throughout the world. 

Liskamm is taking a one-year 
leave of absence from his firm, 
Okamoto/Liskamm of San Fran- 
cisco, and from the University of 
California’s College of Environ- 
mental Design, where he is vice 
chairman of the department of ar- 
chitecture. Continued on page 44 
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STYLED MERCURY LUMINAIRES 
HIGH AND MEDIUM ILLUMINATION 


To give your design creations an added touch of 
gracious beauty, Line Material offers the elegant 
simplicity of STYLED MERCURY outdoor lighting. 
Here, in the curving symmetry of this dramatic 
line, you'll find an extra measure of freedom in 
expressive design. 

Along with beauty and style, there's optimum 
light efficiency. Each quality built unit has been 
engineered to provide lighting as you want it... 


LIGHTING IDEA BOOK AVAILABLE 


For your assistance, Line Material offers a helpful book 
entitled "An Idea Book Of Outdoor Lighting Designs." 
This planning guide contains specification details, applica- 
tion and layout information on L-M's complete outdoor 
lighting line; provides suggestions on ways to incorporate 


without glare and wasted light. You get economy, 
too, with low-cost installation, and negligible 
maintenance. 

L-M's complete outdoor lighting line includes 
all necessary coordinating components . .. poles, 
brackets, ballasts, and control equipment. Service 
and technical assistance through your Authorized 
L-M Distributor backed by L-M Field and Light- 
ing Engineers. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


250 to 4000 watts mercury per pole top including metal additive 
and ceramic discharge lamps; all popular voltages; full line of 
area and roadway IES lighting patterns; mounting heights 25 to 
50 feet. 

For more technical information see L-M's bulletin 67040. 


L-M lighting into your building design with complete free- 
dom of expression. Get your copy free from your local L-M 
Distributor or Line Material Industries, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 53201. 
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Conducting his studies from Lon- 
don where he is serving as visiting 
senior lecturer at the Bartlett School 
of Architecture, University College, 
Liskamm is to prepare an inventory 
of the design and development po- 
tentials of selected mass transit 
facilities throughout the world and 
to evaluate their implications for 
the US. 


Journal’s First Editor, 
Henry Saylor, Is Dead 


Henry Hodgman Saylor, who 
served as editor of the AIA JOUR- 
NAL from 1944 to 1957 and who 
was known as “the dean of archi- 
‘tectural editors,” is dead at 87. 

Mr. Saylor died Aug. 22 in Long 
Island, N.Y., where he made his 
home in recent years. 

He was associated with leading 
professional magazines for half a 
century and he wrote or edited a 
dozen books including a Dictionary 
of Architecture, first issued in 1952 
and two years ago published in 
paperback form. He wrote The 


АТА" First Hundred Years іп 1957 

Anative of Baltimore, Mr. Saylor 
studied architecture at MIT where 
he became editor of The Tech. 
After serving his internship in 
Philadelphia, he returned to the 
world of print as editor of The Ar- 
chitectural Review, Boston. Other 
editorial positions with various 
professional and popular publica- 
tions followed. During World War 
II Mr. Saylor supervised war plant 
construction for Albert Kahn. 

Toward the war's end the Insti- 
tute asked him to establish a suc- 
cesssor to The Octagon and Mr. 
Saylor responded with the AIA 
JOURNAL, the first issue appearing 
in January 1944. 

Mr. Saylor during his JOURNAL 
years could often be found week- 
ends in the Octagon gardens, as- 
suming a gardener's role. 


Death Claims Clair Ditchy; 
Was Institute President 


Clair W. Ditchy, two-term presi- 
dent of the Institute in the 1950s, 
is dead at the age of 76. 

Mr. Ditchy's July 31 death came 


during his hospitalization in Royal 
Oak, Mich., where he resided at 
1630 W. Houstonia St. Among sur- 
vivors is his wife, Mrs. Bernice 
Bookmyer Ditchy. 

Mr. Ditchy served as AIA secre- 
tary before his election as presi- 
dent in 1953. He was chosen for a 
second one-year term in 1954. 

Mr. Ditchy was born on Kelley's 
Island, Ohio, and received Bache- 
lor of Arts and Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture degrees from the University 
of Michigan. 


Necrology 


CLAIR DITCHY, FAIA 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

FRANK M. HIGHBERGER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LESTER W. HURD 
San Francisco, Calif. 

RILEY B. MONTGOMERY JR. 
Charlottesville, Va. 

GEORGE F. PELHAM 
Scarsdale, N. Y, 

WALTER THOMAS ROLFE, FAIA 
Austin, Tex. 

HENRY J. TOOMBS, FAIA 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BECAUSE: Shaw Model “I” 
PanelVectors are specifically 
designed to solve institutional 
heating problems... 


Hospitals, churches, colleges, penal and other institutional 
buildings are ideal structures for Model "I" PanelVectors. 
They are especially built to meet specifications created by 
particular area heating, strict sanitary requirements and 
unusual installation conditions. 

Model “1” PanelVectors offer permanent, unified construc- 
tion and simplified, rigid installation that conforms to the 
most demanding standards for strength, cleanliness and 
safety codes. 

Experience gained throughout the years in cooperation 
with institution administrators, architects and engineers 
makes Shaw-Perkins your best source for compact, inde- 
structible radiators that give years of trouble-free service. 
Write today for further information and exact specifications. 


Basic design of Model "I" 
incorporates rectangular box 
sections containing full length 
heating fins. Heavy vertical 
serpentine coil is embodied to 
form a sturdy, self-contained 
radiator that assures balanced 
heat. Box sections, vertical 
coil and full length fins are 
exclusive and found only in 
Shaw PanelVectors. 


fA. 
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‹ SHAW 


Model “T” 


SHAW = PERKINS МЕС. СО. 


Properly Designed Room Heat Distribution Equipment 
Р.О. Box 285, West Pittsburg, Ра. 16160 
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Үй; cover the corner 
when you're going to paint it? 


Patented U.S.A, 


Every exposed corner of every Weis toilet compartment — 
partition, door and stile is capped with a stainless steel 


corner reinforcement. Eliminates destructive 


welding, brazing and grinding which removes protective zinc coating. 


Another Weis idea for greater 


protection—longer life! 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS | 


How may we architects contribute 
our skills to the needs of The Other 
America? When and if a "Marshall 
Plan" comes for urban America, 
can the design professions be mo- 
bilized? There are indications, but 
they imply a shift in methodology 
and in values. 

Social priorities have clearly 
changed, and building processes 
are changing. If our design proc- 
esses fail to change, they may one 
day join the ranks of blacksmith- 
ing. Consider the present situation. 
We design perhaps 5 percent of 
single detached housing, which 
represents the middle third of the 
potential market, and even less of 
the lowest third. 

Consider further the recent testi- 
mony of Mayor Jerome P. Cava- 
nagh following the Detroit rebel- 
lion, “I don't know of апу govern- 
ment in America—local or national 
--ог any institution for that matter, 
that is communicating in any way 
or carrying on any kind of dialog 
with the so-called have-nots." 

It may be limited, but I submit 
that environmental designers have 
in fact been "carrying on a dialog" 
that may prove to be decisive. 

In San Francisco, Claude Stol- 
ler, AIA, has turned several dozen 
architectural and planning stu- 
dents to helping the poor. Under 
inspired direction from some sea- 
soned practitioners associated with 
Berkeley, the results have been 
somewhat spectacular. Their plan 
to rehabilitate a house or to change 
a neighborhood costs $1. The De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare carries the real expenses. 

Elsewhere, the Architect's Re- 
newal Committee for Harlem has 
demonstrated its seriousness so 
well that ARCH Director Richard 
Hatch, AIA, and landscape archi- 
tect Paul Friedberg have been 
rushed by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
and other agencies to St. Louis to 
engage the poor in replanning one 
of their more mismanaged and un- 
natural "projects." (Our poor may 
live in "projects" whereas others 
may live in apartment houses.) 
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BY ANDREW F. EUSTON JR., AIA 
Director, Urban Design Programs 


The New Architect? 


This was made possible at HUD 
through Ralph Warburton, AIA, on 
leave from Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. Warburton entered the 
federal fray to serve as Rockrise’s 
full-time assistant. And so it goes 
—Saul Klibanow, AIA, of Perkins 
& Will performed as the volunteer 
“advocate urban designer” of the 
Southwest Chicago Community 
Council; involvement is being 
tested at Hampton Institute, at 
Howard University, etc., engaging 
even architectural “hero” Charles 
Moore, AIA, whose bearers from 
Yale designed and installed a com- 
munity center in Appalachia. 

Meanwhile, more and more of 
the talented among us are becom- 
ing "Feds"—the better to enable 
the design process as a whole to 
perform. 

Design may yet become the ma- 
trix for the rehabilitation of com- 
munities. If we examine our own 
enthusiasms, we find they stem in 
no small part from the anticipation 
of a result that gets built. This is 
infectious. 

If a result-oriented comprehen- 
sive process of design were over- 
layed upon the passions of our 
slums, some now believe, it would 
act as a profoundly integrating 
(i.e.; organizing) vehicle of reform 
within these disintegrating urban 
communities. 

Concern for a truly comprehen- 
sive design process in urban prob- 
lem solving was set forth une- 
quivocally this spring in Senate 
hearings. Speaking for the profes- 
sion of architecture, Archibald 
Rogers, FAIA, chairman of the 
AIA Committee on Urban Design, 
asserted that "the term design has 
become bastardized in our time. 
The designer is someone to be 
called in after the practical deci- 
sions are made without recognizing 
that the practical decisions—bud- 
get, program, site, funding, these 
sorts of things—in fact carry 
within them an embryonic form 
which is . . . design." 

George Rockrise, FAIA, adviser 
on design to HUD Secretary 
Weaver, has said, "Monument 
building and the aping of the form 


makers must cease to be the sole 
objective of student and practi- 
tioner." If we want to elevate the 
design process, therefore, we must 
adapt ourselves first. 

Roger Montgomery, AIA, leading 
design consultant to the federal 
programs for urban renewal, sug- 
gests where we have failed to 
adapt thus far. “Тһе dissociation of 
an architect's professional status 
from the functional success of his 
buildings will continue to block a 
socially responsible environmental 
art... . Even if architects were to 
rebel . . . they could remove few of 
the threats of disorganized ghetto 
life by simply changing the physi- 
cal design of dwellings or site 
plans. They would have to fight out 
battles over density, location and 
segregation through political ac- 
tion, not architecture.” 

Even if we work to make the 
physical environment responsive 
to social needs, if we become both 
scientific and political, we in the 
environmental design professions 
have still to confront the “systems 
approach.” The industry that 
builds spaceships is already 
branching into housing, where the 
markets which it requires await it. 
Last summer Litton Industries, 
Lockheed and General Dynamics 
were each awarded $5.7 million 
for proposals to mass produce 
floating warehouses. A Litton offi- 
cial said, “This is not merely a 
construction job; it is a systems 
development job.” With one stroke 
the Navy bypassed shipyards and 
naval architects alike. 

After America builds all the 
floating warehouses it requires, 
perhaps human storage facilities 
shall be built but what may not 
be delivered are social awareness, 
rational land use or enrichment 
of the socio-physical environment. 

We recognize these needs but 
our methodologies and perhaps our 
attitudes fall short. Furthermore, 
the rationalization of the design 
process is a new thing. 

If the central task of our profes- 
sionalism is to secure the humanist 
values of architecture, then we 
must do it by adaptation. oO 
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TO LIFE 


Historically a corollary 
of economics, town planning and 
custom, this residential type 
with its combination 
of urban efficiency and suburban 
freedom is enjoying 
new popularity. 


BY JACQUELINE DAVIDSON 


The early development of the row house (or 
townhouse as it is now euphemistically, and 
usually erroneously, called) closely paralleled the 
origins of town planning. The earliest known 
example of town planning, Kahun, built about 
2670 B.C. in Egypt, included a type of row house 
for workmen engaged in construction of the 
Illahun pyramid for Usertesen II. Other early ex- 
amples, including a 14th century B.C. Egyptian 
village and a sixth century B.C. settlement in the 
Paluki region of Poland, contained houses of the 
row type. 

Lewis Mumford in The City in History sug- 
gested that with few exceptions detached houses 
probably did not exist in early towns. Detach- 
ment and openness were originally attributes of 
the palace, reserved only for nobles and officials. 

Attached houses were not necessarily row 
houses, however, since each unit, although join- 


The author: Mrs. Davidson is a New Yorker whose 
thesis research has served as the basis for her 
article. She comments: "To the best of my knowl- 
edge, this is the only historical survey of row 
houses ever compiled." 


ing its neighbors, may have been built in a differ- 
ent style and at a different time. The term "row 
houses" implies that a series of houses of the 
same or closely related design were constructed 
at the same time, each unit sharing party walls 
with the adjoining units and often with all of 
them covered by a single roof. As used by the 
British, a "terrace" means a row of houses built 
above grade, though this term has come to be 
used interchangeably with row house. 

"Townhouse," of course, strictly means any 
house built within a town, usually on a long nar- 
row lot. Builders have adopted this term in pref- 
erence to "row house" to avoid the unsavory im- 
plications of certain 19th century housing. The 
early examples cited here show characteristics of 
layout and construction that prove them to be 
related to the row-type house as it was to develop 
later. 

The Greeks developed the chessboard town 
plan. Though this regularized planning of streets 
did not necessarily change house design, in the 
Thracian town of Olynthus the residential lay- 
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Square-walled enclosure of Tel-el-Amarna, “model vil- 
lage” of Egyptian workmen of the 14th century B.C. 


out was similar to a row system. These houses, 
of the mid-fifth to early four centuries B.C., 
were built around courtyards which eliminated 
reliance on exterior windows. House blocks con- 
sisted of two sets of five houses in each, every 
double block measuring about 300 x 120 feet. The 
house rows were separated by narrow alleyways, 
probably used for drainage. 

The houses, averaging about 60 feet square, 
were constructed of bricks with tiled roofing and 
wooden columns and supports. Despite strict 
conformity to the block plan, no two houses had 
the same interior arrangement of rooms. In at 
least one case, two houses belong to one family. 
Sometimes one unit was divided into two dwel- 
lings. Often shops opened onto the street but 
were independent of the houses behind. 

In medieval European cities, beginning in the 
11th century, two- and three-story houses were 
built in continuous rows around the perimeter of 
rear gardens or inner courts reached through a 
single gateway on the street. These rows served 
as domestic walls and offered protection against 
felonious entry. Free-standing houses were rela- 
tively scarce; they were exposed to the elements, 
were difficult to heat and wasted land on both 
sides, 

In Great Britain the townhouse plan, as it is 
generally called, developed in the Gothic period. 
This type of plan, which John Summerson named 
the “unit house,” was dominant in all towns 
where space was an important consideration. 
The narrow end of the house faced the street, 
rooms were placed back and front on each floor, 
and a long court or garden filled the lot at the rear. 

As the disorder and clutter of the late medieval 
city became intolerable, 15th and 16th century 
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Renaissance planners and builders replaced old 
houses and crooked streets with straight streets 
and open squares. Symbols of the new movement 
were the straight street, an unbroken roof line, 
the round arch and repetition of uniform ele- 
ments—cornice, lintel, window and column on 
facades. This new architecture was employed 
primarily for the design of palaces and public 
buildings. 

The uniform or symmetrical facade was first 
used in small dwellings in England. The earliest 
record of houses built in a block goes back to 
about 1500 when Thomas Wood, sheriff of Lon- 
don, erected for the Company Goldsmiths Row in 
Cheap “10 fair dwelling houses and 14 shops all 
in one frame uniformally builded four stories 
high.” ' Mumford selected the establishment of 
Gray's Inn in London in 1600 as the transitional 
form between the medieval walled enclosure 
with inner garden and the new square walled in 
by its own houses conceived as part of the street 
pattern. For the first time a space or square was 
formed solely by houses without shops or public 
buildings, except perhaps a church. 

The London fire of 1666, tragic though it was, 
resulted in legislation that encouraged the con- 
struction of row houses and squares and influ- 
enced later town planning. 

By the time of the fire, the townhouse plan, still 
commonly called the "London plan," had been 
well established. It was the "old inevitable one 
of a front room and a back room on each floor 
with a staircase at the side, and, frequently, a 
small projection at the back providing each floor 
with a small room or closet." * Rising urban land 
values had forced the end of streets with gabled 
facades. These were replaced by houses between 
party walls. The kitchens were located in the 
basements, coal was stored under the sidewalk, 
and the servants' bedrooms were in the attics. 
This house design used space efficiently and has 
existed with little variation for two centuries. 

At the end of the 17th century a number of 


One of the numerous London "squares" which take a vari- 
ety of forms but are regular and uniform on all sides. 
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Squares were begun. More than 24 were erected 
in Central London between the construction of 
Covent Garden in 1630 and Belgrave Square in 
1825. The development of the residential square 
extended over 2!/» centuries, but the treatment of 
the houses and of the open areas remained con- 
sistent in London. Eventually “squares” were de- 
veloped in the forms of circles, semicircles, el- 
lipses and oblongs. Examples set in London were 
imitated in other cities, 

The London square differed from the conti- 
nental square of the Baroque period. The layout 
of the latter, which rarely included private 
houses, generally had an architectural climax 
such as a monument, and the spectator’s vision 
was led from place to place. The English square, 
regardless of shape, on the other hand, was a 
restricted whole, regular and uniform on all sides, 

The ultimate achievement in row house design 
as such and as related to town planning was the 
design of Bath by the Woods elder and younger, 
In the early 18th century, Bath was a small town, 
but royalty was attached to the health-restoring 
waters. Soon London society journeyed to the 
town for summers, and in 1725 a period of ex- 
pansion began. In that year John Wood, a builder 
as well as an architect, drew up the first plans for 
the city. 

Wood's idea for planning the expansion of the 
town derived from its Roman background. He 
wished to give the town some character of an- 
cient Rome by providing a Forum, a Circus and 
an "Imperial Gymnasium." The Circus was first 
conceived of as an arena for sports. When this 
idea was merged with the treatment of town- 
houses as a single scheme, the result was the suc- 
cessful Circus as it now exists. The conception 
was based on an inside-out Colosseum, the de- 
sign simplified and adjusted to fit the facades of 
33 houses facing toward a garden in the center. 
Begun in 1754, it was completed after Wood's 
death by his son John Wood II. 

In 1766 the younger Wood acquired land east 


i-elliptical Royal Crescent (above) at Bath and its pre- 
вог, the Circus (below), an "inside-out Colosseum." 
Note the unusual lamppost and acorns on the parapet. 
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Typical suburban houses near Croydon, Surrey, consist- 
ing of squatty two-story cottages and offering no privacy. 


of the Circus and constructed the Royal Crescent. 
The semielliptical block contained 30 houses 
overlooking a sweeping lawn. Here Wood de- 
signed the facades of Ionic columns, 114 in all, 
on a high base. The scale was greater than that 
of the Circus, and the monumentality was more 
effective. 

Other streets built later in Bath, by Wood as 
well as by other architects, were constructed of 
row houses, but none compared with the Circus 
and the Royal Crescent, either in layout or in 
facade design. The crescent was imitated with 
variations many times throughout England, as 
was the circus. These two ideas, plus the square, 
formed basic elements in English town planning 
until 1830. 

John Nash borrowed from the designs for Bath 
in his scheme for Regent's Park and Regent Street 
in London. The 29 houses of Park Crescent, built 
іп 1812, form an entrance to Regent's Park from 
the south. The Quadrant, constructed in 1818 and 
demolished only 30 years later, was the largest 
single composition in Regent Street. Its quarter- 
circle facade consisted of massive Doric colon- 
nades. To ensure that the composition would be 
developed as one unit rather than allowing in- 
dividual buildings to destroy the curve, Nash 
built the Quadrant as a personal speculation. 

Cumberland Terrace (1826) was Nash’s most 
spectacular single composition. These houses on 
the east side of Regent's Park are endowed with 
a central pediment supported by 10 Ionic 
columns. The terrace consists of five main blocks 
of houses divided by arches behind which were 
erected pairs of smaller houses. 

By the early 19th century, row houses and ter- 
races were the popular form of house construc- 
tion in England. The popularity of this type 
spread from London to the smaller cities and to 
the seaside resorts. Styles followed the latest 
London fashions, from Georgian to Regency to 
Victorian. 

The British brought the row house tradition to 
the American colonies. As could be expected, 
row houses were built earliest in Philadelphia 
and Boston. New York, first settled by the Dutch, 
had no row house construction until much later. 

Philadelphia appears to have had the earliest 
row houses, introduced in the first years of Eng- 
lish colonization. As early as 1700, brick houses 
with double-hung windows, similar to London 
houses built after the great fire, predominated in 
the city. The frequency of row house construc- 
tion developed out of William Penn's plan for 
the settlement. To prevent congestion like that 
of London, Thomas Holme, the surveyor, cre- 
ated a gridiron plan of superblocks with green 
areas interspersed. With the growth of the town 
and the increase of land values, these super- 
blocks were divided into smaller narrow lots 
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John Nash's plan for Regent Street and Regent's Park. 


which were suitable for row houses but not for 
detached homes. Brick row houses still are the 
outstanding feature of the Philadelphia area. 

The first group of row houses in Philadelphia 
was Budd's Long Row, erected about 1691 be- 
tween Walnut and Dock Streets. It contained 10 
two-story houses, each two rooms deep. Тһе 
construction was based on medieval half-timber- 
ing: The houses were framed by heavy timbers 
filled in with bricks. 

Architectural historian William J. Murtagh 
states that four types of house plans were ap- 
parent in Philadelphia: the Bandbox house, Lon- 
don house, City house and Town house? The 
first type was small and economical, rarely meas- 
uring more than 16 feet in any dimension. The 
houses were two or three stories tall with one 
room per floor. They were usually built on a 
court in two opposing rows or on secondary 
streets in single rows. These houses may have 
been built for speculative purposes or as housing 
forservants. 

The London house plan was a more developed 
row house type. This plan was a rectangle two | 
rooms deep with a hallway along one party wall. 
As in later London houses, the stairway was 
placed between the front and back rooms. The 
back room was the width of the building; the 
front parlor was smaller because of the hallway 
and could be closed off. The fireplace was usu- 
ally on the party wall opposite the entrance and 
shared a chimney with the neighboring house. 

This type, unlike the Bandbox, utilized the typ- 


ical long narrow Philadelphia plot. The houses 
were built the full width of the lot, and access 
to the rear was by passageway under the houses. 
Enlarged living quarters were created by adding 
a narrow extension to the rear of the house along 
one side of the lot. Murtagh has named the re- 
sulting types the City house (enlarged Bandbox) 
and the Town house (extended London House). 

The first row houses in Boston were designed 
and erected by Charles Bulfinch in 1793-94. He 
had returned in 1787 from a trip abroad where 
he had seen the terraces and squares of London 
and Bath. He was inspired by these to construct 
Tontine Crescent in the new residential district 
on the south side of Boston. With his associates, 
Bulfinch developed the Crescent on what is now 
Franklin Street and built, as part of this venture, 
the First Boston Theatre. He left a grass plot 300 
feet long for a park in the center of Franklin 
Place and provided sidewalks and paved streets 
at a time when these were rare. The Crescent 
row, 480 feet long and containing 16 houses, was 
not immediately successful. 

The expansion of the South End started around 
1820 with a development of modest two- and 
three-story row houses. Within 20 years, more 
imposing rows of four- and five-story dwellings 
were erected. Most of the construction in this 
section of Boston was done by builders who put 
up rows of from 6 to 12 dwellings alike in plan 
and facade, 

Unfortunately, almost nothing is recorded of 
early row housing in New York City. Many single 
houses were constructed in the Federal style, 
prevalent from 1820 to 1835, and examples of 
rows of three to five houses still exist in the 
older sections of Greenwich Village. However, 
information on architects or builders and dates 
of construction is not available. 

Though not the earliest example, the best 
known row houses in New York are those on the 
north side of Washington Square Park. They 


were built about 1830 in the Greek Revival style, 
architect unknown. 

New York houses of 1830 and later, regardless 
of dimensions or details, borrowed the London 
house plan with some variations. In London, the 
house was entered on the dining-room floor, with 
the living rooms above. In New York, the main 
entrance was on the parlor floor which was ac- 
tually a half to full story above the ground level, 
a carry-over of the Dutch “stoop.” The kitchen 
was in the rear room of the basement, and the 
front room was either the dining room or a nurs- 
ery for the children. In earlier houses the back- 
yard was reached by several steps up from the 
kitchen. Later, the garden was dug out to the level 
of the basement floor with a wooden or iron stair- 
case leading down from the parlor floor. 

The second floor consisted of a large bedroom 
in front and one in the rear separated by closets. 
Two smaller rooms, one at each end of the house, 
were formed by closing off the ends of the hall- 
way. With the operation of the city water supply 
system, the smaller rear room was converted to 
a bath. A cellar below the basement ran the 
length of the house. The top floor duplicated the 
room arrangement of the second floor. 

The New York house had the simplest layout. 
Other cities evolved their own variations and 
characteristics. In Baltimore and cities to the 
south, where larger lots were available at lower 
cost, the front building was three stories high 
with a long, lower back extension, similar to that 
developed in Philadelphia. The “swell front" be- 
came a feature of later Boston rows. Chicago 
houses prior to the fire of 1871 were like New 
York houses. Later, bay windows were commonly 
used on facades, sometimes of an octagonal, 
square or segmented design. A round bay win- 
dow was sometimes placed on the corner of a 
house at the end of a row. 

The townhouse idea and plan were carried with 
the westward expansion of the country as a re- 


From London to Philadelphia: Cumberland Terrace (left) on Regent's Park east side and restored Washington Square. 


New York City’s familiar brownstones, whose popularity 
spread to private homes and to Boston and Chicago. 


sult of the use of the gridiron system of town 
planning. By the time the establishment of cities 
reached the plains of the Ohio Valley at Cincin- 
nati, townhouses became separated from their 
neighbors by narrow sideyards or passageways, 
sometimes with windows cut into the side walls. 
The repetition of design was retained, however. 

The Gothic Revival style which followed the 
classic revivals in the 1840s suggested the use of 
stone instead of brick. At the same time, it was 
discovered that brownstone, actually a sandstone 
colored by the presence of hematite iron ore, 
could be cut with the newly invented steam chan- 
neling machine. The stone was found in a wide 
band extending through Connecticut from New 
Haven north to the center of Massachusetts. The 
cut blocks were floated on barges to New York 
and Boston for a price comparable to that of 
brick. 

It was first used by Richard Upjohn in Trinity 
Church in New York in 1839 as an alternative to 
more costly limestone and established the 
fashion for brownstone. Because it was soft and 
easily worked, and despite its tendency to chip 
and flake as a result of weathering, the popular- 
ity of the material spread. It was used in New 
York City, with which it is most commonly asso- 
ciated, in rows of speculator building as the city 
expanded northward. In Boston, it appeared on 
mansions on Commonwealth and Huntington 
Avenues; in Chicago, on houses along the lake- 
front. In Philadelphia, with quarries and clay pits 
nearby, brownstone did not replace the tradi- 
tional brick. 

Though the use of brownstone as a veneer was 
an architectural pretension, it did have the ad- 
vantage of conformity or virtual conformity. 
Each block had unity, and though this was not 
the first instance of such, it was not achieved by 
successive styles for some time. Around 1875 it 
became fashionable for architects to design pri- 
vate houses for clients. The resulting designs 
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were usually contrasted with, and at the expense 
of, the neighboring houses. 

By the start of the Industrial Revolution in 
Britain and America, row houses had been shown 
to be an economical system of construction. Early 
New England textile mills, of necessity in isolated 
locations near waterfalls for power, had to pro- 
vide dwellings for employees. As a result, the 
textile industry produced a type of manufactur- 
ing settlement with model housing for employees. 
Each settlement, in addition to schools and 
churches, had a variety of house types ranging 
from large luxurious homes for the owners to 
barracks for the mill hands. In several instances, 
row houses provided homes for families of work- 
ers. In a few cases, rows were composed of at- 
tached boardinghouses. 

In England, housing was also provided by com- 
panies to attract workers. It was considered a 
necessary expenditure which did not return a 
profit, so only mere shelters with low standards 
of hygiene were offered. Back-to-back row 
houses, sharing three party walls, were the 
cheapest form of housing and were built as early 
as 1825 in Leeds. During the 19th century, Eng- 
land changed from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial nation and tripled its population, half of 
Which lived in just the few large cities close to 
the supplies of coal. The laboring masses were 
housed in unsanitary, overcrowded “by-law” 
rows with high mortality rates. 

Early in the 20th century, the problem of pro- 
viding housing on a large scale for low-income 
families was partially solved in Philadelphia by 
the mass construction of row houses. Because of 
the tradition of rows in that city, this type of 
housing was readily accepted. Other factors en- 
couraged the construction of small attached 
houses rather than tenements: comparatively low 
cost of land, city regulations favoring small 
house construction, willingness of financial insti- 
tutions to lend money and desire of inhabitants 
to live in their own homes. 

In most American cities, however, multiple 
dwellings were the rule. Tenements, with long 
dark narrow flats, housed the working classes. 
Apartment houses, for those who could afford 
the higher rents, became popular. The minimiza- 
tion of domestic duties and the conveniences of 
living in apartments were soon evident, and de- 
velopers in the suburbs were easily convinced to 
construct experimental groups. It was not the 
row house idea that was used extensively, how- 
ever, but that of the garden apartment. 

For the next four decades, from 1910 to 1950, 
row house construction was commonly employed 
only for low-income housing, or for employees in 
defense industries or returning veterans and 
their families. Row houses were frequently in- 
cluded in projects sponsored by the federal gov- 


ernment. Іп most cases, rows were used іп com- 
bination with taller apartment buildings. 

The government generally limited building 
heights to three stories or less in projects outside 
of New York City. As a result of the federal proj- 
ects, row houses were accepted in communities 
which were previously antagonistic to the un- 
familiar building type. 

The building boom that followed World War 
II almost forced a return to row house construc- 
tion. Large-scale developments of small identical 
houses covered vast acres of suburban land, ex- 
tending commuting distances and inflating land 
values. In the past few years, developers have 
discovered the advantages of row houses. 

Urban developments combining row houses 
with high-rise apartments are not limited to fed- 
eral projects. In 1956 the University of Chicago 
invited Webb & Knapp to take over the redevel- 
opment of a tract in the 900-acre Hyde Park- 
Kenwood urban renewal program. This area had 
been a slum for 20 years. The Webb & Knapp 
complex of 45 acres centered on twin 10-story 
apartment buildings, residential squares and a 
shopping center. Townhouses of 2 and 21/2 stor- 
ies were arranged in groups of 3 to 18 facing on 
small squares or built in fingers extending into 
rehabilitated or soon-to-be-rehabilitated areas. 


The cost per square foot of these townhouses was 
less than that for construction of individual 
houses of lesser quality on larger suburban lots. 
The associated architects were I. M. Pei & Asso- 
ciates, Harry Weese & Associates and Lowen- 
berg & Lowenberg. 

A Pei-designed development in the Society Hill 
section of Philadelphia reflects the architectural 
heritage of that city. The street facades of the 
three-story row houses are of brick with arched 
entrances, a characteristic of the 18th century 
houses still standing in the neighborhood. The 
new rows have bedroom windows across the 
width of each unit. A large window extends from 
the middle of the first story to the ceiling of the 
second-floor living room. The houses are cen- 
trally airconditioned, and each house has a small 
walled garden. Tall apartment blocks, also the 
work of Pei, are in the same neighborhood. 

Local architectural traditions are evident in 
several other new row house designs. In the Cap- 
ital Park in Washington, D.C., by Chloethial 
Woodward Smith & Associates, short rows are 
clustered around small courts, sometimes ap- 
proached by an archway through the units. The 
houses are of differing heights with variations in 
window design and color of the brick walls and 
flat graveled roofs. Louvered shutters create an 


Row houses from coast to coast: climbing the hills in San Francisco; facing on squares (bottom left) in Chicago; wrap- 
ping around interior patios (top right) in Houston; zigzagging in New Mark Commons near Washington, 


effect of Colonial architecture further enhanced 
by the informal grouping of units. 

In Diamond Heights in San Francisco, Galli 
Townhouses by Hayes & Smith are contempo- 
rized versions of the wood houses built there in 
the Victorian style. Both the earlier and modern 
versions have peaked roofs and bay windows. 

Distinctive contemporary row projects are 
being erected with increasing frequency. In 1951 
Mies van der Rohe designed a row house scheme 
based on a concept similar to the practice of rent- 
ing open office space in a new building. The 
builder would erect concrete slabs with central 
service cores (baths, kitchens, utilities) which the 
buyers would divide into room plans of their own 
choosing. The units would be framed in steel with 
brick party walls and glass exterior walls, and 
could be combined in a variety of arrangements. 
A prototype of the construction system was built 
near Chicago for Robert H. McCormick Jr. which 
contained two row house units overlapped іп 
plan to create a one-family house and was erected 
at a cost of $45,000. It was then estimated that 
built in quantity, each 1,000-square-foot unit 
could be sold for $12,000. 

River Park Town Houses in Washington, D.C., 
designed by Charles M. Goodman Associates, in- 
clude two- and three-story rows of units, some 
with flat roofs and others with barrel vaults. Win- 
dow walls face the fenced-in gardens. Landscap- 
ing is provided on the paved sidewalks and plazas 
by potted trees and shrubs. 

Each unit of a 16-house project in Houston is 
built around three interior patios. The one-story 
homes, designed by P. M. Bolton Associates, 
measure 45x78 feet with the exception of two 
units which are each 67x78 feet. A private street 
separates the two rows, and a pool is placed in the 
center lot of one of the rows. One-way alleys be- 
hind the houses lead to carports. Arches form the 
main entrances and exterior windows while serv- 
ing as roof supports and dividers for the patio 
areas. The champagne-colored brick of which the 
arches and exterior walls are constructed is left 
exposed. The open-air patios provide sunlight for 
interior rooms and allow flexibility in the room 
arrangements. Row houses as large in dimension 
as these must make some provision for air and 
light in the interior of the floor plan. 

A complex underway is New Mark Commons 
Townhouses, also in the Washington area. In or- 
der to develop groups which could be organized 
to enclose service and parking clusters at the en- 
trances, Keyes, Lethbridge & Condon have de- 
vised narrow, deep houses, The number per group 
varies from as few as two to as many as nine, de- 
pending upon the specific situation. On the en- 
trance side, where parking bays are located, there 
are small, fenced yards to solve such utility prob- 
lems as trash and meters. Garden courts are on 
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the opposite side, and every effort is made in 
layout to avoid situations in which one garden 
comprises the privacy of another. 

Row house designs erected in the 1950s and 
"606 in countries other than Great Britain and the 
United States were generally more imaginative 
and employed modern materials more success- 
fully. This was probably in part due to the lack 
of an older row house tradition: Architects and 
builders did not feel compelled to imitate or 
adapt earlier, popular designs. 

A row of five units in Flamatt, Switzerland, de- 
signed by Atelier 5 of Bern, used concrete for ex- 
terior details as well as for construction. The 
sides and rear of the block of houses show the im- 
pressions, in a checkerboard pattern, of the 
boards used for the concrete forms. The block 
rests on concrete pillars, with entrances to each 
unit and storage rooms placed under the first 
floor. Four of the units contain four rooms on two 
floors; the fifth, the width of two units, has four 
rooms plus a two-story studio with balcony. All 
the units have roof gardens. Windows are re- 
cessed in the concrete walls to form balconies. 

A small development on the Sound several 
miles north of Copenhagen was designed by Arne 
Jacobsen. Two models of houses were built in 
three terraces. A row of five single-family houses 
faces southwest. The exterior walls are soft yel- 
low brick which will weather to gray and will 
blend with the granite walls and woven willow 
fences which separate the yards. Balcony railings 
are yellow, and other exterior woodwork is white. 
These units are all L-shaped; the short arm is at- 
tached to the long arm of the neighboring unit 
and is stepped back to create a staggered line. 
The front facade is narrow, providing a window 
wall and balcony for the second-floor living room. 
The rear has a sloping roof with clerestory win- 
dows for the living room. Each house has a 
walled-in courtyard which can be enclosed to 
form an extension of the dining room. 

Oscar Niemeyer designed row housing for the 
Aeronautical Training Center at Sao José dos 
Campos, Brazil. Twenty houses to each row form 
blocks 590 feet long and 60 feet wide. The facade 


Five units, each with a roof garden, in Switzerland. 


pattern incorporates two units to give the effect 
of 10 dwellings per block. Concrete screens sep- 
arating the front terraces alternate solid and per- 
forated designs. The patterns of light formed by 
concrete louvers partly covering the terraces and 
by frontyard plantings defy monotony. 

On the island of Crete, Aris Konstantinidis de- 
signed rows of concrete for laborers and their 
families. The first floor in each unit is recessed 
under the second story on both ends to create 
shade. Stairways are in the center of each unit. 
The small windows on the second floor facades 
are of adjustable louvered wood strips. In groups 
of five or seven units, the houses are alternated 
so every other dwelling has its front entrance on 
one side of the row. 

Even in Japan the row house idea has been 
used with architecturally interesting results. In 
a project by Tsotomu Ikuta, Tanero Oki and Har- 
aki Miyajima, rows of six units in three mirrored 
pairs are constructed of concrete roofs and walls. 
The roof of each two-story unit consists of two 
shallow barrel vaults across the depth of the row. 
Two designs are used in the development: rows 
with balconies and rows without. A minimum of 
windows are located on the north side of the 
rows, but window walls and balconies face the 
south. Living and cooking areas are downstairs; 
sleeping rooms divided by sliding screens, up- 
stairs. Where two rows face each other, one win- 
dow wall is placed opposite a closed wall. 

When a small development of row houses was 
erected in the town of Dons Mills, Ontario, Can- 
ada, in 1956, the residents of the established 
neighborhood complained. Later, they were em- 
barrased to discover that the inhabitants of the 
rows had an annual income averaging $1,000 
higher than their own. This incident emphasizes 
the tenacity of the unfavorable reputation of row 
housing. It also illustrates the new character of 
row housing: better homes for above-average in- 
comes. Row houses are no longer associated pri- 
marily with slum housing or defense housing or 
low-rent projects. They are offering homes for 
wealthy urban residents and middle-class sub- 
urban families. 


Criticism against row housing is rare, largely 
because construction is not yet widespread 
enough to warrant it. Past observations about 
overcrowding, lack of sunlight and ventilation, 
lack of outdoor spaces and privacy were certainly 
justified but not often applicable to contemporary 
projects. The major criticism of row houses today 
is the excessive passage of sound through party 
walls. That this problem exists is a reflection on 
the building industry. Proper construction of 
party walls should include soundproofing which, 
by arrangement of rooms within units, can be re- 
inforced where such is provided or be created 
where it is not. The advantage of the row house 
over the detached suburban house is the efficient 
utilization of land. Its advantage over the apart- 
ment building is the provision of land for private 
use. Availability of protected outdoor spaces 
close to the house is important to families with 
children. 

Architect Henry Whitney stated that the row 
house “has been the classic house for people liv- 
ing in groups because it contains more essentials 
and fewer extravagances and superficialities 
than any other type." * With so many more peo- 
ple to be housed on less available and always 
more expensive land at continually rising costs 
for labor and materials, society can now less af- 
ford extravagance and superficiality in housing 
design and construction. Row house design has 
kept pace with recent social and technical ad- 
vances. Row houses can continue to provide sat- 
isfying and even superior homes for an increas- 
ingly populated world. [1 


Notes 


1. Quoted by Н. J. Hitch іп “Тһе Rise and Decline of 
the Terrace House in England," Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Third Series, Vol. 46, 
No. 15, p. 758. 

2. John Summerson, Architecture in Britain, 
1830, Penguin, London, 3 

3. William J. Murtagh, "T 
Journal of The Society of Architectural Historians, Dec. 
1957, Vol. 16, No. 4, pp. 8-13. 

4. Quoted in "Row Houses for Cities," Architectural 
Forum, May 1957, Vol. 106, No. 5, p. 149. 
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Five L-shaped, single-family houses with walled-in courtyards and a sloping roof at the rear near Copenhagen. 


Architectural Reflections 


BY JOSEPH AMESTOY, AIA 


Architecture is on the move in a 
society already moving at an ac- 
celerating rate of change. 

The contradictory impulses of 
this dynamic society are reflected 
in contemporary building: We can 
see the precision of the geometric 
contrasted with the romance of the 
organic, the brutal alongside the 
precious and the novel set against 
time-worn clichés. The confusion 
generated by the illimitable and the 
counterreactions to it form the soul 
of the conflict—a conflict which 
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has led to the development of dif- 
ferent schools of design. 

The Organic School, championed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, started as 
a reaction to the eclecticism (motif- 
borrowing) of the 19th century. It 


The author: Mr. Amestoy is a 
Pasadena architect, and this 
article is reprinted with permis- 
sion from the March 1966 issue 


of On the Move, published by 
Immaculate Heart College in Los 
Angeles, where his wife received 
her MA degree. 
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has digressed into a school of 
exterior decoration with organic 
motifs applied and reapplied until 
the bold ideas have been over- 
whelmed with ticky-tacky. Early 
Wright buildings, such as the Robie 
House in Chicago, contributed 
greatly to modern architecture, 
particularly with the open plan. 
The Precision School led by 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, is char- 
acterized by the universal rec- 
tangle. Here, all functions and con- 
sequently all esthetics are reduced 
to the exacting proportional rela- 
tionships between right-angle, ma- 
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Pretty Palace Syndrome 


chine-made objects. New York's 
Seagram tower is the all-bronze 
triumph of this school. 

The Brutal School, which first 
blossomed in western Europe 
under the strong leadership of Le 
Corbuiser, breaks forth with bold, 
sometimes clashing, fortresses of 
raw concrete. A no-compromise re- 
sponse to new problems, such as 
the chapel at Ronchamp, relies 
heavily for its success on the intui- 
tive genius of its sculptor-archi- 
tects. Although it has provided an 
excuse for some monstrosities, this 
school has inspired many talented 
architects to create beautiful and 
significant buildings. 

As these schools became diluted 
or combined, other schools, such as 
the Pretty Palace Syndrome, devel- 
oped. This followed the advent of 
precast concrete and a desire to 
break away from the austerity of 
form follows function. Would-be 
imitators of Stone's US Pavilion in 
Brussels have taken refuge in 
Yamasaki's dictum, "delight in 
architecture," and have used con- 
crete pretties over, around and 
through their buildings. Symmetry 
is their first principle, and for them 
there is no human function that 
cannot be packaged with rhythmic 
formulas. 

In direct contrast, the Guts 
School follows the utterly honest 
approach. Exposed smoke stacks, 
jarring planes, sudden angles and 
protrusions reaching out for light, 
view or air give outward evidence 
of inner functions, While this has 
led some to daring innovations 
which break away from the precon- 
ceived patterns of construction, it 
has given others license to ramble 
without order, or worse, to practice 
self-conscious trickery. 


Architectural Memorabilia Sch 


Amid these new trends is a most 
pathetic old one: the School of 
Architectural Memorabilia. Per- 
haps as a reaction to novelty, but 
more likely a naive attempt to es- 
tablish some constancy, this school 
confuses convention with tradition, 
the object with the spirit. New 
churches which reuse forms and 
motifs of another age fail to reflect 
Christian tradition simply by con- 
veying the image that the church is 
incapable of adjusting to the 
modern age. In the same way, 
pseudo-Spanish or corny Mediter- 
ranian crawling up and down miles 
of new subdivisions belies our 
California heritage of progress. In- 
stead of dripping the walls with 
grills and tiles fashioned to look 
like those made in an earlier time, 
tradition might better be served 
by a tasteful combination of real 
antiques with sincere contempor- 
ary standards. 

Architecture on the move is con- 
cerned with the many serious prob- 
lems which demand imaginative 
new solutions. Conjested cities, 
fantastic urban growth, changing 
economic patterns and the swift 
pace of our lives require of archi- 
tecture more than the lessons of 
history; they require an ever-in- 
creasing involvement in all facets 
of our culture. 

Beyond experimentation with 
new materials and techniques, 
there must be an awareness of the 
changing patterns of life and—be- 
yond all else—a hope in the future. 
The statement of our times that 
will eventually be articulated in ar- 


| chitecture will, hopefully, be freed 


from chaotic or simplistic solu- 
tions; it will be the statement of 
how we sought to reach the full 
development of our culture. o 
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The Tragedy 
That Was 
Florence 


BY MICHAEL C. CUNNINGHAM 


Her people, as they have always done іп past disasters, һауе come back; her treas- 


ures, for the most part, are ready for the world to see. Yet the nightmare of last 


November, vividly recorded in this firsthand account, will long be remembered. 


Florence, like many great cities, is divided by a 
river. The valley setting, surrounded by moun- 
tains from which springs the River Arno, was re- 
sponsible for attracting people to the site as early 
as 200 B.C. The hills surrounding Florence have 
witnessed her growth from a tiny Etruscan col- 
ony to a walled Roman city; from a warring Mid- 
dle Age city to a thriving Renaissance capital; 
from the capital of Italy to the present status of a 
world cultural center. 

These cultural resources have drawn me the 
same way that they have other students. I live 
here with my wife in an apartment located on a 
hill in the old section of the city. Up the hill the 
Costa San Giorgio continues past Galileo's home 
to a fort designed by Michelangelo, which over- 
looks all of Florence. Across the street is an old 
convent whose lawn adjoins the Boboli Gardens 
behind the Palazzo Pitti. Descending the hill, one 
sees the Ponte Vecchio, clustered with tiny shops 
vaulting the Arno, as it has since the time of the 
Medici. 

In the late evening of a rainy November 3, I 
walked across this bridge on my way home from 
teaching. From beneath my umbrella I saw the 
many displays—all of which were covered with 
tarpaulins to protect them from the torrents of 
rain—for the following Italian Armed Forces Day 
celebration. As I crossed the Ponte Vecchio, the 
roar of the normally docile river attracted my 
attention to its rising waters. But at that time I 
did not heed it as a warning. 

We slept very late the next morning, taking 
full advantage of the national holiday, but were 
finally awakened by activity in the street—more 
than the neighboring carpenter usually made. 
Finding ourselves without light, we supposed it 
to be the result of a neglected electric bill and 
opened the shutters instead, only to discover that 
the street was swarming with people. There was, 
however, no alternative when we found our- 
selves without water. We dressed quickly and 
hurried to see if our neighbor were experiencing 
similar disconvenience. We encountered him 
standing in the hall in baggy pants and high boots, 
with bucket in hand. And so it was that we 
learned of the catastrophe—the River Arno had 
overflowed its banks, 

In disbelief we descended the hill to the tiny 
Piazza dei Rossi and stood aghast as we saw 


muddy water lapping at the tires of cars parked 
there and the rising water carrying trees, oil 
drums and furniture through nearby streets. 
From here it was impossible to judge the height 
of the water in relation to the bridges, but con- 
cern for the Ponte Vecchio was unanimous among 
the Florentines. “ПІ Ponte Vecchio?” they asked. 
But no one was certain if the oldest bridge still 
survived. 

The next thought of most people was to get to 
higher ground and a vantage point from which 
the old bridge could be seen. So along with 
others, we turned up the hill past our apartment 
and continued to the Forte Belvedere. 

At this height the air was dense and foggy, 
nearly obscuring Brunelleschi's dome on the ca- 
thedral and the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio 
where we had recently been married. We looked 
down on all of Florence and saw water surging 
over several bridges, into second stories of hotels 
and through narrow streets. But from here the 
Arno was almost silent. The mist muted the ca- 


The author: Mr. Cunningham is a 1966 graduate of 
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under the direction of Leonardo Ricci at the Univer- 
sity of Florence. 


tastrophe, and rather than participants we felt 
like spectators viewing a poorly filmed news- 
clip. But we could discern the Ponte Vecchio, 
still standing. 

By now our street below was lined with people 
collecting rainwater in buckets, tubs, pans and 
jars. Others crowded into the neighborhood ne- 
gozio to buy food, candles, matches and bottled 
water. Still others huddled at a vantage point 
just beyond our apartment where a long row of 
steps connects our street with a street adjacent 
to the river. From here it was possible to see the 
water rise inch by inch—muddy, full of debris, 
coated with stinking oil and moving with a tre- 
mendous roar at ever-increasing speeds. Fun- 
neled and velocitated by narrow streets, the 
water came in great waves, as if spasmatically 
coughed up by the saturated hillsides. 

Even the Florentines who know and love their 
river could not fully comprehend the scale of the 
catastrophe. They had read about the preceding 
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floods of 1333 and of 1844 and how each time the 
water had come on November 3 or 4. Some spoke 
of religious significance, others of superstition, 
most of chance. But they are intelligent people 
and, sensing the urgency of the situation, rem- 
edied what they could. We watched a car on the 
Via dei Bardi in imminent danger of being swal- 
lowed up by the river. After a brief discussion a 
window was broken, a door opened, and the car 
was pushed to higher ground. One man even 
thought to stuff a pillow in the broken window to 
keep out the falling rain. 

Tired and wet, we returned to our apartment 
to find friends from the piazza below. Concerned 
by the water rising around the 1,000-year-old 
foundations of their apartment building, they had 
fled to higher ground. Together we listened to 
news reports on the portable radio, and only then 
were we made aware of the enormous extent of 
the disaster. Not only was Florence under water 
but thousands of farm communities dotting the 
60 miles of valley between the city and the sea 
were also submerged. We heard reports of roof- 
top rescues by helicopter, tragedies of persons 
trapped in the sottopassagio under the train sta- 
tion, forecasts of continuing rain. 

By night our hill was completely cut off by the 
water. After a cold supper eaten by candlelight, 
we found places for our friends to stay and made 
one last round to check the level of the water. 
Our sleep was brief and troubled with concern 
for those less fortunate who were unable to rest 
their minds or bodies. 

Sunday dawned revealing the Arno once again 
contained within its banks. We ate dry bread as 
we walked the block to the Ponte Vecchio and 
were struck by the enormous devastation. The 
stone paving of the Via dei Bardi was torn apart, 
the pieces strewn about like those of a huge puz- 
zle. The iron gates in front of shops were brutally 
contorted. Alfredo's famous restaurant, whose 
windows once overlooked the river, was reduced 
to a desolate shell coated with thick mud. The 
movie theater lobby across the street was mud- 
died to the ceiling, seemingly irreparable. A toy 
store on the same street was nearly unrecogniz- 
able, its dolls and trucks hideously covered with 
mud. Threading our way around deep pits in the 
street, we finally reached the Ponte Vecchio. The 
silver and jewelry shops which had lined both 
sides of the bridge and hid the river from view 
now served as empty frames for the muddy pic- 
ture below. 

Shop owners were already evaluating their 
losses. Some were sifting the mud in disbelief, 
One girl, a friend whom we hardly recognized at 
first, clad in faded trousers and a mud-covered 
army surplus jacket, was helping an owner gather 
his scattered merchandise. Brushing a strand of 
hair from her eyes with a muddy hand, she told 
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us of confronting two girls looting her friend’s 
shop just after dawn. “Via, via,” she had 
screamed, “Get out of here or I'll break every 
bone in your body!” Such a violent threat from so 
small a girl! She remained on guard awaiting the 
polizia who were not to arrive that day. 

When we reached the opposite bank, our eyes 
were powerless to transmit the dimension of de- 
struction or our minds to record it. Sloshing foot- 
steps in the ugly brown fango added an ominous 
beat to the harsh chant of the Arno. The earth 
sucked at boots, making progress painstakingly 
slow and tedious. 

The smell of broken sewers, fuel oil and dead 
anmials permeated the air and clung in our nos- 
trils. It seemed impossible to wash away. Some- 
times today as I pass a narrow street in a badly 
stricken area, I can still smell that stench and see 
the ever-present waterline marked in thick black 
oil. We followed this line down a main shopping 
street, Por Santa Maria, past a bookstore we often 
visited. Through stained windows we could see 
books still standing on shelves, pages muddy and 
swollen, This seemed a greater loss than all the 
jewels of the Ponte Vecchio. 

Continuing toward the Duomo we passed 
through the piazza where I work, happy to see 
the waterline leveling off. Here the black line 
was waist high; only the floors of hotel lobbies 
or store basements suffered penetration. We 
turned onto a side street, making our way around 
to the Via Calzaiuoli, a major shopping area ter- 


November 5 at the Piazza del Duomo: “the raging force of 
the Arno that shattered, drowned much of her beauty.” 
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Three weeks later in the Santa Croce district: “thousands 
of basements were first pumped, then shoveled.” 


minating at the cathedral. As the street sloped 
gently downhill away from the Arno, the ever- 
present naptha line rose correspondingly, and 
the degree of damage rocketed higher. Fine 
leather goods wallowed pitifully in the remaining 
mud, and bolts of silk sat dejectedly on dripping 
shelves. By the time we reached the Piazza del 
Duomo, the waterline was once again above our 
heads. 

Here at the heart of the city stands the second 
largest church in the world. Stretching high 
above the crowded plaza, at the confluence of 
10 busy streets, the ancient pink, green and white 
marble edifice is more than a testiment to the 
Florentines’ religious fervor. It is a symbol of the 
city of Florence, past and present—of its people. 

But gone was the busy activity on the morning 
of November 5, as the soft ochre-colored city 
submitted to the raging force of the Arno that 
shattered her, drowned much of her beauty and 
dumped tons of mud in horrible asphixiation. 


As the thick water receded, it took with it a 
bloated cow it had brought and stacked scores of 
wrecked cars on top of one another, filling the 
space between the cathedral and Giotto's splen- 
did campinale. Refuse of every description clung 
to buildings or was grotesquely piled about in the 
street. The delicate mosaic floors of the Duomo 
were buried beneath 2 feet of garbage-strewn 
mud, and the pews they once supported lay 
splintered on the steps outside. The octagonal 
baptistry across the way was also filled with mud 
and subjected to terrible punishment as the river 
washed through, first one way and then the other. 
The amorphous monster slammed Ghiberti’s 
beautiful bronze doors open and shut, beat them 
against the walls and finally shook to the ground 
five of the priceless panels that Michelangelo had 
so loved. 

We continued to the Piazza San Marco, 10 
blocks from the Arno, and finally saw the black 
oil line disappear into the pavement at our feet. 
We boarded one of the few functioning buses and 
rode to San Domenico, halfway up the long hill 
to Fiesole, to find Ted and Eleanor Waddell, 
American friends who live in a villa there. 

Not to our surprise, the Waddells were in the 
city inquiring about our safety and that of other 
friends. We were joined in our wait by a family 
of three who had been forced from their home 
and, along with six others, had spent the night at 
the Waddell’s. After lunch the women wrote let- 
ters to friends, relatives and organizations who 
could help, while Ted and І returned to the city 
with badly needed supplies. 

We packed several cartons with milk and food- 
stuffs for the Borginis, some friends of ours in a 
particularly devastated area, loaded them into the 
stationwagon and drove the short distance to the 
city, parking on the periphery of the flooded area. 
We each shouldered a box and plunged through 
knee-deep mud toward the friend's ground-floor 
apartment on a tiny, desolate street beside the 
ancient cathedral of Santa Croce. After climbing 
over a large tree that blocked the entrance to the 
building, we mounted the slippery stairs to the 
second floor where a warm welcome greeted us. 
Signora Borgini thanked us for the food and took 
us upstairs, past muddied walls and ceilings, to 
see the children. They told of being awakened at 
3:45 the previous morning to the sound of raging 
waters and had raced, pajama-clad, upstairs to 
their grandmother's. In the midst of such tragedy 
the family had taken in an American student who 
was confused, lost and frightened, having arrived 
in Florence only a week before. Although she 
spoke no Italian and they no English, they had 
offered to share their small refuge. 

Afterward, Ted and I returned to the street 
where we found Italian army tanks and half- 
tracks plying slowly, distributing milk and help- 
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ing with evacuation. Our attempts at assistance 
seemed impossibly meager. Nonetheless we hur- 
ried back up the hill to San Domenico to fulfill the 
requests for drinking water. 

Having loaded the car high with huge demi- 
johns of precious water, we set out for Santa 
Croce with an Italian friend. On the way Fran- 
cesco explained how his family’s leather goods 
store had been demolished, and he expressed 
concern for a newly purchased farmhouse in the 
country. He seemed even more concerned for a 
friend's need for water than for his own economic 
loss. The disaster destroyed many financial, so- 
cial and economic differences and united men in 
a common effort for survival. It brought out the 
best in most and the worst in very few. 

By the time we neared Santa Croce, it was 
dark; the day's haze had caused night to fall 
early. The journey seemed even more awesome 


in the darkness as we skidded along to the sound 
of the gurgling fango and the occasional cry of a 
child. Often we passed the shadowy forms of 
other concerned citadini. Street corners were 
guarded by silent figures clutching rifles and star- 
ing blankly from under helmets. I took those 
ghostly memories home to bed that night, and 
now they are a part of me. 

Sunday morning we met an Italian friend and 
set out across the Ponte Vecchio, along the road, 
now a mud path, to the Biblioteca Nazionale. 
Here soldiers cleared the street of cars, furniture, 
trees, stones and mud which oozed over the steps 
from the ground floor of the library. Inside, sol- 
diers pushed mud and water with makeshift 
wooden plows. Students carried books from 
basement storages to upper floors. A book bri- 
gade was formed in the basement and went up a 
narrow staircase into the main lobby. A complete 


Brunelleschi's Ospedale degli Innocenti: "the waters came in great waves, as if spasmatically coughed up by the satu- 
rated hillsides. Even the Florentines who know and love their river could not fully comprehend the catastrophe." 


Ponte Santa Trinita: “muddy, full of debris, coated with stinking oil and moving with a tremendous roar.” 


collection of soggy newspapers was passed from 
hand to muddy hand in an attempt to salvage the 
world’s most thorough record of Italian history 
since Italy became a republic in 1861. 

We joined the human chain and passed along 
stack after stack of unrecognizable papers which 
came from a never-ending source somewhere in 
the darkness below. And so we worked, paper to 
book, line to line, hour by hour. The rhythm con- 
tinued until we became soggy—our clothes wet 
and our hands slippery with mud, our arms heavy 
with the weight of it. 

Dusk called a halt to the operation, as without 
electricity, work was impossible. The thought of 
a warm supper and a hot bath quickened our 
tired feet. Again we boarded the bus to San 
Domenico, helped ourselves to a hot bath our 
friends had offered and returned to the city. The 
bus left us on the waterline and we began the 
walk home; within a few minutes the strange sur- 
soundings began to have their effect. 

The few flickering candles from distant win- 
dows added to the ghostly night. Shadowy figures 
appeared and disappeared. Muffled voices rose 
and fell. Picking our way between huge piles of 
trash, we traveled first where the sidewalk had 
been, then into the street. We circled the Por 
Santa Maria and came home under the arcades 
of the Signoria, across the Ponte Vecchio and up 
the hill to our apartment which was still witheut 
light and water. 

The city of Florence worked tirelessly those 
first few weeks after the flood. We watched as 


thousands of basements were first pumped, then 
shoveled, then washed and rewashed. Store 
owners hauled their ruined stock into the street 
and then held alluvionati sales of damaged goods. 
Water and electricity returned after a month, 
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WHERE FLORENCE STANDS TODAY 


In bringing the situation up to date, author Cun- 
ningham offers these observations: 

“My only impression of Florence's rehabilitation 
is that it happened incredibly fast but is only super- 
ficially complete. Main shopping streets bustle with 
tourists who don't notice the tiny plaques indicating 
the recently removed waterline or don't compre- 
hend the heavy debts behind the polished exterior. 
Fewer still wander into the Piazza Gavinana or near 
Santa Croce where block after block of abandoned 
buildings are crudely trussed by huge timbers. 

"In short, the complete restoration of Florence is 
at best an impossibility. One only hopes that ap- 
propriate measures will be taken to safeguard 


against still another tragedy in the future." 


“j 


children returned to school and we wore shoes 
again instead of boots. 

Bags and boxes of warm clothing arrived from 
the US in answer to our pleas. The little old 
flower vender at the bottom of our hill made a 
list of the children in a ruined family in his neigh- 
borhood, noticeably deleting the names and sizes 
of their parents. We packed two large boxes with 
the clothes they might need and took them to his 
stand. He accepted them with a grateful smile 
and handed me a tiny bunch of brightly colored 
flowers. “Per la Signora,” he said. LJ 
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BEARING WALLS THAT EXPRESS 


BY EDWARD W. ANGERER, AIA 


Fresh and varied uses of the brick bearing wall— 
applications that logically express, logically ex- 
ploit the concept—can be anticipated now that 
the initial timidity toward the system has waned. 

Examples testifying to the merits of the concept 
are too numerous to sustain apprehension. But 
while their number is significant, the breadth of 
applications to date is not. Most of the recent 
work has involved projects calling for relatively 
small and repetitious space modules. Apartments, 
for example. 

It is reasonable to believe that we are now at a 
point where we can expect to see the system used 
in circumstances with more varied space require- 
ments. The possibilities? 

Consider two hypothetical examples. Both 
buildings differ in kind; both differ in their re- 
sponse to the fact that gravity loads increase from 
top to bottom. 

The first example, a high-rise athletic club, 
gives visual expression to the fact that there is a 
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need to increase the bulk of the structural mate- 
rial from top to bottom. 

The downward accumulation of the gravity 
load is expressed by placing the smaller perma- 
nent rooms at the lower levels, with other facili- 
ties housed in spaces that become progressively 
larger as the need to resist the load diminishes. 
Thus in moving toward the top we find a gymna- 
sium and, at the uppermost level, a roof-garden 
tennis court. 

The other example, an office building, exploits 
rather than expresses the need for less gravity 


The author: Mr. Angerer is a practitioner in Rock 
Island, Illinois. He is currently preparing a paper 


for the International Conference on Masonry Struc- 
tural Systems in November. 


load resistance nearer the top and is a feasible 
application for structures requiring large ex- 
panses of space to accommodate flexible sub- 
divisions. 
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Two parallel walls of a cellular nature achieve 
stability and provide space for the increasingly 
sophisticated mechanical requirements in this 
type of project, With the bulk of the masonry in- 
creasing top to bottom, it is possible to integrate 
the ductwork with this structural circumstance. 

By locating the mechanical machinery at the 
top, ducts become progressively smaller top to 
bottom. Structural and mechanical elements thus 
merge in a cell of constant exterior dimension. 

These are but two suggested variations that can 
be anticipated in a bearing wall trend which over 
the past five years seems to have advanced stead- 
ily in this country. 

Trends, as they become apparent from a se- 
quence of events, consistently attract speculation 
over their origin and relevance. The use of brick 
itself is hardly a trend, having enjoyed uninter- 
rupted popularity ever since that genius many 
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years ago discovered that rectilinear lumps of 
clay fit together more neatly than the random- 
shaped objects he found in nature. Even after 
technological advancements made possible dar- 
ing structures of concrete, stone, steel and wood, 
brick still was used for its cladding qualities if not 
always as a structural material. 


Preoccupied with research into factory- 
spawned "building systems" and distracted by 
other technological ephemera, we momentarily 
lost sight of the structural potential of brick. 

True, testing and engineering data on brick- 
work was sparse. Today, however, with the 
Structural Clay Products Institute and other agen- 
cies conducting research and supplying us with 
useful tools,* and with refinement of the ingredi- 


* A recently published "Recommended Building Code Requirements 
for Engineered Brick Masonry" is available from SCPI, 1520 18th 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 
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High-rise athletic club above (and previous pages) gives 
visual expression to the accumulation of gravity loads. 
Smaller rooms are at lower levels; toward top, rooms be- 
come larger, climaxed by a gymnasium, tennis court. 


ents themselves, brickwork can now reliably re- 
spond to engineering analysis. 

We call it "engineered brickmasonry” and the 
English call it “calculated brickwork.” No matter 
the name, what is important to remember is that 
structural brickwork is as different from ordinary 
brickwork, though the ingredients may be the 
same, as, say, structural concrete is different from 
а sidewalk. With this new capability, brick can be 
called upon to perform structural as well as tra- 
ditional roles. 

But to me, the availability of reliable engineer- 
ing data and the consequent acceptance by the 
building codes is not solely responsible for the 


Denver's Park Mayfair East has 
clear spans ranging from 30 to 
35 feet. The 11-inch brick bear- 
ing and shear walls are ar- 
ranged to provide natural re- 
sistance to lateral as well as 
vertical forces. The apartment 
building's reinforced masonry 
structural system is seen as 
illustrating the adaptibility of 
structural brickwork to local 
code needs. The system satis- 
fied not only the Uniform Build- 
ing Code but also Denver's re- 
quirement for Seismic Zone 
One earthquake design. The 17- 
story structure is the work of 
Anderson & Looms. 
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resurgent interest in brickwork. There is some- 
thing else underlying this resurgence. 

I think it is a reaction: We have grown weary 
of trying to show someone how to put together all 
those mismatched catalog products, and we have 
become disenchanted with the prophesied econ- 
omies and flexibility of industrialized "systems." 

By turning to what Sir Basil Spence termed the 
"best prefabricated building component ever in- 
vented by man," we are greeted by a unit that has 
flexibility, modularity and economy. 

We discover in brick a module large enough to 
form a reference texture against which all other 
objects in the environment can be measured, yet 
small enough so that it does not take charge. Brick 
graciously assumes the role of an aggregate in 
forming a larger element, freeing the new element 
to register still another cadence. 

Flexibility, versatility and economy may be 
offered as reasons for the renewed interest in 
brick, but there are also compelling intuitive 
forces—the striving for simplicity and the design- 
er's urge to intuitively grasp the solution. 

With structural brickwork the architect has a 
polyfunctional medium which enables him to sat- 
isfy many construction needs with a single mate- 
rial. He can achieve “oneness” in the project. He 
can with carefully placed channels, shafts and 
voids synthesize the structural shell with me- 
chanical devices and create a harmonious whole. 

He can find in this technique a characteristic 
which elicits an almost universal response, one 
common to all great architecture: the suggestion 
of how a thing was put together. 


Contemporary uses of the technique in both 
this country and in Europe, as noted earlier, for 
the most part involve apartments and similar 
structures, and while it is likely that a more varied 
use of the brick structural system will soon 
emerge, the technique is no less peculiarly appli- 
cable to this building type. It is an applicability 
that results not only from the limited need for 
interior planning flexibility but from the stringent 
demand for acoustical insulation between dwell- 
ing units. 

Two American projects typify the current 
status of engineered brickwork for apartments. 
One is іп Rock Island, Illinois, the other in Den- 
ver, and except for vernacular differences, their 
predecessors can be recognized in Switzerland, 
England and Denmark, where much research and 
experimentation in the technique has been car- 
ried on. 

Now occupied, the 17-story apartment building 
in Denver was designed by Anderson & Looms 
and has a structural system of 11-inch reinforced 
bearing and shear walls and precast concrete floor 
slabs, Spans between bearing walls range from 30 
to 35 feet. The 11-story, unreinforced masonry 
building nearing completion in Rock Island is a 
joint venture project by Italo J. Milani, AIA, and 
myself. 

Let's look at the practicality of working with a 
comparatively unfamiliar system in a climate of 
rising building costs. 

Since the presence of erratic rock lenses in our 
project made it economically unfeasible to run 
concentrated loads through to bedrock, it was de- 
cided to place relatively light loads on uniformly 
distributed friction piles. A small, 12-foot bay 
was chosen to avoid the necessity of distributing 
high concentrated loads laterally beneath the first 
floor. 

By using concrete on the first lift we were able 
to get enough openness to accommodate the nec- 
essarily larger spaces needed for community ac- 
tivities while maintaining the same bay size. 

The basic structural elements above the first 
floor consist of 8-inch brick walls and 6-inch pre- 
cast hollow-core floor slabs with 2 inches of con- 
crete topping. The bricks, nominal 4x4x12s, are 
dark brown and the sills and lintels are precast 
concrete. 


In the author's second hypothetical ex- 
ample, an office building, mechanical 
facilities are integrated with masonry 
cavity wall. Masonry bulk decreases 
as wall rises and since mechanical 
equipment is mounted at top of build- 
ing, ducts and other conveyance facil- 
ities decrease in size from top to bot- 
tom. With the dimensions of the walls 
constant, top-to-bottom increase in 
gravity loads is, through integration, 
exploited rather than expressed. 


ANN 


Ц 
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A housing-for-the-elderly building 
in Rock Island, Illinois, a work of 
the author's firm, is now approach- 
ing completion. Typical floor plan 
of the project shows brick bearing 
walls in solid heavy lines. Spaces 
between corridor walls and rooms 
are vertical shafts which house all 
plumbing and ventilating facilities. 
Lateral stability is accomplished 
by the perpendicular positioning 
of the two wings. The bearing walls 
for one wing become the shear 
walls for the other, and vice versa. 
The author experienced advan- 
tages such as the economies of 
simplified logistics and, through 
good detailing, a condition in 
which the masons were permitted 
to work uninterruptedly in isola- 
tion from other tradesmen. "Cor- 
respondingly,” he relates, “me- 
chanical work, one floor down, 
can be carried on in the same 
atmosphere of independence." 


Lateral stability is achieved by the perpendicu- 
lar positioning of the two wings. The bearing 
walls of one wing become the shear walls for the 
other, and vice versa. 

Simplified logistics effect economy: With fewer 
materials serving more functions, material han- 
dling schedules are made easier. One team of 
craftsmen can accomplish what might otherwise 
require the coordinated efforts of several differ- 
ent trades—coordination that can be a substantial 
problem in the context of subtle division-of-work 
ramifications under present labor policies. 

Through proper detailing an architect can en- 
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able the masons to work uninterruptedly in isola- 
tion from other tradesmen. Correspondingly, the 
mechanical work, one floor down, can be carried 
on in the same atmosphere of independence. 

To get the weathertight shell of the building up 
as quickly as possible, we avoided putting any- 
thing in the brickwork or the floor slabs with the 
exception of a sleeve to accommodate the con- 
tinuous horizontal loop of the hot water heating 
element. To create a continuous vertical shaft 
which houses all plumbing and ventilating facil- 
ities we left a gap between the floor planks on 
either side of the corridor. 

Electrical service is delivered from a vertical 
riser through the cored slab to each apartment. 
A continuous surface raceway leading from a 
panel box in a kitchen closet doubles as a chair 
rail and contains convenience outlets and all cir- 
cuit wiring within the dwelling unit. All perma- 
nent light fixtures and some other electrical de- 
vices are installed in the gypsum board partitions. 

Upgrading the electrical facilities during the 
life of the building seems to be an inevitable and 
a most unpredictable need. The generous race- 
way and the location of as many electrical dévices 
as possible in the more expendable gypsum board 
walls are aimed at making these future alterations 
less painful. 

The future of engineered brickwork, having 
given it study and thought and having firsthand 
experience with the technique, seems to me a 
promising one. To be sure, it is not the sole route 
to future architectural glories. 

But it is a highly significant route and its 
potential becomes all the more compelling when 
we consider its prospects for more varied, expres- 
sive and exploitative applications. El 


CREATIVE COST CONTROL 


BY ALLEN E. COX 


Here's a technique that can identify 
unnecessary costs, as described by 
a professional engineer who is 
president of the Read-Cox Corpo- 
ration of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. This article is adapted from 
"Creative Control of Building 
Costs," the McGraw-Hill book. 


Architecture was cognizant of 
value engineering long before in- 
dustry was even aware that a need 
for it existed. In 1756, the Italian 
Carlo Lodali said, “Іп architecture 
only that shall show that has a 
definite function and which derives 
from the strictest necessity.” Louis 
Sullivan, writing in Lippincott's 
Magazine in 1896 said, "Over all 
the coursing sun, form ever follows 
function, and this is the law." Both 
statements are particularly apro- 
pos, since the foundation of value 
engineering is functional analysis. 

“Value” is defined as "the least 
cost to accomplish the function." 
From this, "value engineering" 
then becomes “the identification of 
unnecessary cost." The terms value 
engineering and value analysis are 
used by many almost interchange- 
ably. Strictly speaking, however, 
value analysis usually refers to 
identification of unnecessary cost 
in products already in production, 
a term somewhat meaningless in 
our field. 

Industrially speaking, the need 
for value engineering came about 
because products were designed to 
work and because many shop prac- 
tices were based solely on good 
engineering, neither of these taking 
much account of costs. For ex- 
ample, the safety pins in German 
land mines during World War II 
were turned brass pins about one- 
eighth inch in diameter with turned 
heads. When the mine was armed, 
this pin was extracted and thrown 
away. "Good German engineering" 
perhaps, but a piece of soft wire 
accomplished the function in US 
mines at much less cost. 

At the end of World War II, Law- 


The Nuts and Bolts of 
Value Engineering 


rence D. Miles at General Electric 
discovered that often substitutions, 
dictated by shortages, resulted in 
products that accomplished their 
function at reduced cost. He set out 
to formalize this process, with the 
emphasis on costs, and thus value 
engineering was born. 

Although born in industry, the 
techniques of value engineering are 
pertinent to any field where unnec- 
essary costs exist. By definition 
this would then include construc- 
tion which utilizes practices and 
procedures contributing to unnec- 
essary costs; value engineering can 
ferret them out. 

To go back and amplify our orig- 
inal definition, we might say that 
value engineering, by means of an 
organized group approach and fol- 
lowing a formalized job plan, iden- 
tifies unnecessary costs. The group 
approach is basic for two reasons. 
In industry, bringing in someone 
from another department results in 
a new and different look at the 
problem. Also, the more depart- 
ments represented, the easier it will 
be to "sell" the proposed changes 
to appropriate authority. Ideally, 
the VE team is made up of people 
from purchasing, engineering and 
production, headed by a VE spe- 
cialist. 

In the case of an architect's of- 
fice, a team might be made up of 
people with different specialties in- 
cluding, additionally, field men, 
specification writers, administra- 
tive people, perhaps representa- 
tives of specialty vendors and sub- 
contractors and, ideally, construc- 
tion management. The broadest 
possible base, regardless of techni- 
cal competence in the specific field 
of the problem, is the objective. 


The Five “Whats” 


The team proceeds with the job 
plan. Miles of GE prefers a seven- 
phase plan; however, many prac- 
titioners prefer a somewhat sim- 
pler and more descriptive plan 
which we shall refer to as the five 
"whats": What is it? What does it 


do? What does it cost? What else 
will do it? What will that cost? 

This, in essence, is what value 
engineering is all about. However, 
unless dealing with exceptionally 
creative people, considerable train- 
ing is required to utilize satisfac- 
torily even as simple a plan as that 
above. The job plan proceeds as 
follows: 

Under the first step, all pertinent 
data is accumulated. Included are 
such things as all specifications 
governing the construction or fab- 
rication of the item being analyzed, 
all performance requirements, all 
costs, all drawings and anything 
else having a bearing on the item in 
question. Here, all means exactly 
that—nothing less. For example, 
such things as standard specs and 
general contract provisions must 
be included if they could in any 
way affect the cost of the item in 
question. 

In the second step, a functional 
analysis is performed. This is es- 
sential. The function of each com- 
ponent must be defined in two 
words, a verb and a noun, as much 
the function of the whole. The ac- 
companying table shows how this 
might be accomplished for an ob- 
ject with which we are all familiar; 
the incandescent light bulb. It will 
be noted that the basic function of 
the bulb is to provide light, and 
only one component, the filament, 
fulfills this function; all other com- 
ponents fulfill secondary functions. 
The analyst making up this partic- 
ular example apparently felt that 
he had a good chance for reducing 
the filament cost. Since that time, 
one of the photoflash manufac- 
turers has made even bigger sav- 
ings by removing the base and con- 
ducting current through two wires 
extending from the glass. 

Once the functional analysis is 
performed, costs must be assigned 
to each and every function as in 
the light bulb example. Included 
with these functions will very often 
be "sell" functions or "esthetic" 
functions. For example, the chrome 
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plating оп an automobile door 
handle fulfills the basic function— 
it prevents rusting—but, its sec- 
ondary function is that it improves 
appearance. The cost of the basic 
function would be the cost of paint- 
ing the door handle. The cost of 
the secondary function would be 
the difference between the cost of 
painting and chroming, It is often 
surprising to discover how much of 
the cost of anything is devoted to 
sell functions. For example, in res- 
idential construction, the built-in 
appliances are not much more effi- 
cient than separate appliances; and, 
in fact, they create some difficulties 
in servicing and replacement. The 
big reason for their popularity is 
that they fulfill a sell function for 
the house. 

At this point, although it is not 
a separate step, the question 
should be asked, “What is it (the 
function) worth?” For example, in 
the analysis of an apartment build- 
ing, we might find several hundred 
coat hooks in the closets. The basic 
function of these hooks is to sup- 
port clothing. The worth of the 
function would be the cost of driv- 
ing a large nail in place of each 
hook. This would fulfill the basic 
function at a fraction of the cost. 
It would also provide a target as to 
maximum possible savings. Ridicu- 
lous? Perhaps, but this act of deter- 
mining worth is important from 
another aspect. It breaks away 


from the usual solution and gets 
the team warmed up for the cre- 
ative process. 

"What else will do it?” is the cre- 
ative phase of the job plan. During 
this phase, all of the known tools 
of creative problem solving are 
used. Brainstorming, talking to spe- 
cialty vendors and specialty con- 
tractors, and anything else that will 
inject fresh thinking and a fresh 
approach are used. At this stage, if 
not before, every specification and 
every method must be questioned. 
It is also at this stage that the value 
of team members from outside the 
pertinent discipline becomes ap- 
parent. When one team member 
says, "We can't do that," perhaps 
another says, "Why not?" Some- 
times it develops that there is no 
reason except custom. 

The whole value engineering 
concept hinges on the creative 
phase, and a good share of VE 
training time is devoted to it. Ac- 
tually, we are not too certain that 
people can be trained to be crea- 
tive, in spite of many tests and pub- 
lished results. We are, however, 
certain that most people use only 
a small amount of their inherent 
creative potential. This potential 
can be realized through training, 
which usually takes the form of 
trying to break people out of their 
behavioral ruts. An example might 
be, "How many uses can you think 
of for the common, yellow, rubber- 
tipped wooden pencil?" A group of 
six people one evening came up 
with well over 200 in approxi- 
mately the time needed by one per- 
son to write them down. 

Once alternatives are developed, 
it only remains to get costs on them 
and select the опе desired— ideally, 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS FORM 


Product: Light Bulb 


PART DESCRIPTION 


Verb 


1 Excludes — Air 
1 Supports 
Conducts 
1 Supports 
1 Provides 
3 Support 
1 Conducts 
2 Conduct 
Excludes Аг 
1 Blocks 
Prevents 
Provides 
Provides 
Conducts Air 


Glass Bulb 
Base 


Stem 

Filament 
Supports (filament) 
Contact 

Lead Wires 
Cement 
Insulator (base) 
Gas (inert) 

Ink (trademark) 
Solder 

Exhaust Tube 
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QUANTITY FUNCTION 


Lamp 
Current 
Leads 
Light 
Filament 
Current 
Current 


Current 
Oxidation 
Identification 
Contact 


Basic Function: Provide Light 
DEGREE COSTS 


Basic Sec. Target Present 


X 
x 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


TOTAL — 246 


the one costing the least. Circum- 
stances, of course, sometimes dic- 
tate otherwise. 


Not-So-Tender Traps 


Perhaps a word of warning is in 
order here. There are traps in the 
value engineering field of which 
one should beware. | 

The first of these is that, unfor- 
tunately, value engineering is al- 
ways a threat to someone. Because 
designs originate with someone 
else, the value engineer is always 
second-guessing. Often his pro- 
posed changes look ridiculously 
simple—after they are proposed. 

Another trap is the temptation 
among some practitioners in the 
field to reduce the whole thing to a 
formula with charts and nomo- 
graphs—a paradox in itself, inas- 
much as one of the prime targets of 
value engineering is the repeated 
use of the same formulas. 

A third trap is the fact that one 
man's standard may be another's 
special. It is common in value anal- 
ysis work to substitute a standard 
component in one field for a special 
in another. For example, plastic 
caps and plugs which were used 
originally to plug openings in hy- 
draulic components against dirt are 
now used as a substitute for a va- 
riety of special-order caps and 
plugs in the electronic, missile and 
aircraft industries. On the other 
hand, in construction, the stand- 
ards are often a trap. To take a 
simple example, does the standard 
manhole cover and ring or the 
standard catch basin grating repre- 
sent the lowest cost to accomplish 
the function? Perhaps, but has any- 
one ever checked? 

In the industrial or hardware 
field, savings have been realized in 
the most astounding places. Lock- 
heed-Georgia, for example, re- 
quired four standard foam fire 
trucks for C-141 aircraft fire sup- 
pression capability at a cost of 
$703,000. A VE effort led them to 
develop a single giant truck at 
$238,000—a saving of $465,000 in 
labor and equipment. At the other 
end of the scale, the Boeing Com- 
pany reduced the number of stand- 
ard fastener, hole, drill, reamer and 
bushing sizes by 50 percent for a 
resulting saving of $410,000 per 
year. 

Savings in commercial industry 
are harder to document for com- 
petitive reasons. However, one of 
the major manufacturers of min- 
ing machinery turned a money-los- 
ing conveyor, which it was only 
manufacturing to provide a com- 
plete line, into its best money- 


maker, The Hoover Company cred- 
its value engineering with cutting 
$20 off the retail price of their 
vacuum cleaners over the last four 
years. 

Does this hardware approach 
have anything to do with construc- 
tion? Certainly. Unnecessary costs 
need identification in construction 
just as much as anywhere else. 
Once one begins to examine the 
function, one finds myriad ex- 
amples of unnecessary costs. 

As an example of what is being 
done, the Navy's Bureau of Yards 
and Docks realized savings averag- 
ing $1,000 per unit in one of their 
housing projects by value engin- 
eering their standard plans. They 
substituted paint grade plywood or 
metal for prefinished birch kitchen 
cabinets; they substituted pit-run 
gravel for crushed stone under the 
concrete floor slabs; they removed 
the vapor barrier under the floor 
slab, since water was no problem 
at the particular location analyzed; 
they eliminated soil poisoning and 
preservation of first floor studs 
when they found termites were no 
problem locally; they eliminated 
reinforcing bars in the foundation 
wall; they redesigned the roof 
truss to employ less material; they 
substituted prefab stairs for site- 
built stairs, etc. 

At the other end of the scale, 
the Corps of Engineers reports sav- 
ings of over $3 million by changing 
the design of a lock wall from a 
gravity section to a massive head 
buttress. This design not only saved 
concrete costs but reduced hy- 
draulic uplift which was a problem 
in that particular location. 


Reducing Future Costs 


We've looked at the techniques 
and we've looked at what is being 
done. What can be done in the fu- 
ture to reduce construction costs? 
Without knowing the specific proj- 
ect, it is hard to say, but there cer- 
tainly are general areas at which 
the VE team should take a long, 
hard look. 

In the area of substructures, 
cleaning and preparation should be 
examined carefully to determine if 
they fulfill а basic function. Mass 
concrete should be looked at care- 
fully to avoid unnecessary costs 
that will not contribute to function. 
Overdesign because of inspection 
difficulty can be reduced. Cameras 
and closed circuit television can in- 
spect where a man cannot, at less 
cost than overdesign due to un- 
known factors. 

When it comes to superstruc- 
tures, more welding should be used 


where it will reduce costs. Many 
architects avoid welding because 
of unfamiliarity and difficulty of 
inspection; yet missiles, aircraft, 
automobiles and ships are all 
welded with a great deal of suc- 
cess. A modern quality control 
program with statistical sampling 
could decrease the cost of weld in- 
spection tremendously and at no 
more risk than the program used 
in jet aircraft. The triangle, as op- 
posed to the rectangle, should be 
examined as a structural system. 
Utilization of various grades of 
steel in the same structure should 
be increased so that the minimum 
amount of cost is devoted to carry- 
ing the weight of the structure it- 
self. Functions should be combined 
where money can be saved, an ex- 
ample being T slab construction 
which combines the floor slab and 
beam in one unit. Composite con- 
struction is another step in this di- 
rection. To carry this a step fur- 
ther, a recent composite bridge 
deck had beams spaced so that 
standard plywood sheets would fit 
between the webs without cutting. 
Simple blocking on the bottom 
flanges supported these plywood 
deck forms. To go back to our func- 
tional analysis, the basic function 
of the bottom flange is that it re- 
sists tension. However, in this case 
it fulfills a secondary function: It 
supports forms. 

The subject of structural exteri- 
ors raises some particularly thorny 
problems when it comes to value 
engineering a project. If the func- 
tion of the exterior treatment is 
that it improves appearance, pro- 
vides texture, provides color, etc., 
then properly speaking it fulfills a 
sell or esthetic function. It then be- 
comes a matter of how much an 
owner is willing to pay for this. On 
the other hand, if the exterior treat- 
ment fulfills some function such as 
preventing corrosion or decay, then 
some progress can be made toward 
improving value. One example 
would be using the type of alloy 
steel which has been used on sev- 
eral bridges and buildings and 
which forms its own protective ox- 
ide coating, thereby needing no 
paint. Another example is a re- 
cently developed sulfur and glass 
fiber coating for concrete block 
that bonds the blocks together after 
they have been stacked dry and 
also provides a hard, impervious 
surface. 

Unfortunately, all of the case ex- 
amples and suggestions in the 
world will not make a VE program. 
Value engineering is as much a 
state of mind as it is an art or skill. 


One must constantly be aware of 
the five whats of the job plan in 
every aspect of one's work. It is 
amazing how many useless things 
and activities one discovers if con- 
stantly asking oneself, "What is 
the function?" As a simple ex- 
ample, consider acoustical tile: 

What is it? It is the visible sur- 
face of a ceiling, often made of 
wood fibers, usually with a decor- 
ative pattern of holes in it, prob- 
ably in one foot squares stapled to 
furring strips or glued to the ceil- 
ing. 

What does it do? Its basic func- 
tion is that it deadens sound. Its 
secondary functions are providing 
surface and decoration. 

What does it cost? The material 
costs approximately 20 cents per 
square foot plus 2 cents per square 
foot for flameproofing. 

What else will do it? Here there 
are lots of answers, depending on 
the creativity and ingenuity of the 
VE team, although 90 percent of 
the list will probably seem ridicu- 
lous at first glance. The one finally 
selected, in опе case: papier- 
máüché layer dividers from egg- 
crates. 

What will that cost? Two and a 
half cents per square foot for ma- 
terials plus 2 cents for flameproof- 
ing. The savings would be $175 per 
thousand square feet of ceiling or 
approximately 40 percent of the 
installed price. Worth going after? 
Forty percent savings are always 
worth going after. 

So far we've discussed all the 
benefits of value engineering. Are 
these benefits obtainable at no 
cost? No, they are not. Everything 
of value costs something. 

To begin with, the hardware- 
oriented defense industries which 
have value engineering programs 
find that the ratio of savings re- 
alized to program cost is about 
7 to 1. Unfortunately, since the 
technique is new in the construc- 
tion field, there are no reliable sta- 
tistics as yet at which to shoot. 

In regard to program costs, two 
things ought to be mentioned. First 
is that trained VE people are cur- 
rently in short supply. The total 
membership of the Society of 
American Value Engineers is ap- 
proximately 2,500. The second 
thing to keep in mind is that there 
are training costs involved for you 
and your people. 

Let us examine three possible 
ways to get started on a VE pro- 
gram. These are listed in decreas- 
inq order of cost. 

The first is to hire an outside con- 
sultant to train your people and 
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head up your program. The cus- 
tomary form of VE training is the 
workshop seminar of 35 to 40 
hours’ duration. This сап train 
from 30 to 50 people simultane- 
ously. Since these usually involve 
teams of from three to six people, 
and each team works on a project 
from their own firm or department, 
these seminars customarily return 
savings that more than equal the 
cost of the training. The cost of 
such a seminar would be approxi- 
mately $7,500. The fee for consul- 
tation on a regular basis varies, as 
do all consulting fees, but $150 
per day plus expenses would prob- 
ably be a fair average. A variation 
of this approach is to hire a full- 
time value engineer from industry 
to head up a permanent program. 
A competent man could be ob- 
tained at a cost of $15,000 to 
$20,000 per year. He would start by 
holding training sessions and then 
would head up the program. 

The next way to start is to train 
a smaller group of your own people 
in a public or semipublic seminar 
and then rely on them to conduct 
a program without further aid. This 
might not be quite as effective as 
the first method, but it would cost 
considerably less. These seminars 
can be obtained in a variety of 
ways. In New England, for ex- 
ample, Northeastern University 
holds regular evening VE seminars. 
Several of the technical societies 
sponsor evening seminars. The 
Worcester Area Chamber of Com- 
merce holds an annual evening 
seminar every spring. Certainly 
these same activities go on in other 
regions. Additionally, institutions 
such as the University of Wiscon- 
sin offer a summer course in value 
engineering; not to be overlooked 
are the University of Buffalo's sum- 


mer creativity seminars which are 
popular with value engineers. 

To get back to evening seminars, 
their cost is nominal inasmuch as 
the instructor is usually a practic- 
ing local value engineer instructing 
on a part-time basis. A cost of $75 
to $100 per man should cover this 
type of training. Once your people 
are trained, the only cost for the 
program is the cost of the time they 
spend devoted to value engineer- 
ing. Should you not know of any 
training being given in your area, 
the nearest chapter or national 
headquarters of SAVE should be 
able to put you in touch with com- 
petent instructors who will instruct 
a sponsored course for a nominal 
fee. 

The last approach is the individ- 
ual program. It would probably be 
necessary to travel to some loca- 
tion where a public seminar was 
being held. Once trained, one could 
then conduct one's own program. 
This is admittedly the least effec- 
tive because of the absence of a 
team but nonetheless it should not 
be overlooked. In the first place, 
the training is of value to any cre- 
ative person. Second, if handled 
properly, savings can result. For an 
individual program, it is suggested 
that designs be made as usual. 
Then the designer's hat is removed, 
the value engineer's hat donned 
and a value analysis performed. 
From actual experience, this tech- 
nique has been found surprisingly 
effective. 

We have examined the subject 
of value engineering as thoroughly 
as space will permit. The attitude 
of the architect may now be, "This 
is very interesting but... ." The 
author is quite aware of the obli- 
gations already shouldered by 
architects and engineers to pro- 
vide the best, most economical de- 
sign they know how. However, you 
will find that with the new slan 
given you by VE training, you will 
come up with savings you never 
thought possible. This is particu- 
larly true if you will let it make you 
look at your work from a differen 
vantage point, or outside yourself 


Part Basic Function 


Footings 
Floor 


Support walls 


Lights 
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Supports contents 


Walls Enclose space 
Columns Support roof 
Doors Permit entrance 
Windows Provide light 
Roof Encloses space 


Provide illumination 


Secondary Function 


Resist thrust 
Supports vehicles 
Resist wind 

Support walls 
Provide ventilation 
Provides ventilation 
Support snow 


as it were. After all, much of the 
architecture that we consider great 
today resulted from the architect's 
stepping outside himself and tak- 
ing a new approach to his problem. 

How will value engineering en- 
able you to save money for your 
client? The easiest way is to estab- 
lish a program to review designs 
in housing. You will find that sav- 
ings will be made constantly. The 


only cautionary note is to make. 


sure that the principals in your 
firm are behind the program all the 
way because it is going to threaten 
some of your people personally. 
The second way is to put a VE 
incentive clause in contracts be- 
tween owner and contractor. This 
would be similar to the clauses 
used by the Department of Defense 
wherein the contractor shares sav- 
ings, developed through value en- 
gineering, with the owner, usually 
on a 50-50 basis. This approach is 
really sticking your neck out and 
asking to have it chopped. It 
means, in essence, that the con- 
tractors are always going to be 
sniping at your designs and sec- 
ond-guessing you. All you have to 


gain is the reputation of being able | 


to bring a project in at less cost 
than anyone else. 


A Simple Case Study 


In order to make the VE proc- 
esses, as applied to architecture, as 
clear as possible in a limited space, 
it might be well to end with a con- 
siderably simplified set of notes on 
the application of VE to a basic, 
very simple building. 

To begin with, let us keep in 
mind our five basic questions of 
value engineering which should be 
asked regarding every component 
of the structure. 

Suppose we start with a simple, 
small industrial warehouse to store 
bagged chemicals on 
stacked 12 feet high. Let's say it 
is 50 feet wide by 100 feet long. 
The floor is concrete. There are 
doors at each end and windows at 
regular intervals along the side 
walls. To keep the problem simple, 
we'll further specify that climate 
control is not required, 

Let's start with a functional 
analysis. (What does it do?) The 
basic function of the building is to 
enclose space. The functions of the 
parts are described in the chart. 

The first impulse might be to de- 
sign the building with a column 
and truss skeleton, with either a 
pitched roof and light roofing or a 
flat roof with built-up roofing. 
Walls could then be steel sheet or 

Continued on page 102 


pallets | 


Today, the term "consultant" is а 
familiar one in the business world 
and in all branches of engineering 
except vertical transportation. 
There is, therefore, a need for ex- 
planation of the elevator consult- 
ant's value and role. 

The elevator engineer, like the 
structural, lighting and electrical 
engineer, contributes in a vital way 
to the design and construction of 
multistory structures. What is of 
greater importance to the success 
of a tall building than its vertical 
and horizontal arteries? 

The increased complexity and 
cost of the modern elevator plant 
warrant a careful examination by a 
skilled experienced engineer of all 
the factors related to planning, de- 
sign, operation and maintenance. 
The combined skills required to 
make a worthwhile judgment give 
new and urgent emphasis to the 
value of a truly impartial consult- 
ant in this field. 

The modern elevator plant is the 
result of a compound of architec- 
tural engineering and economic 
judgments that vary with the type, 
needs and uses of a particular 
building. The following are but 
some of the factors which the ar- 
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chitect and the elevator engineer 
must consider and evaluate: 

* the wide range of available 
equipment and control systems 

* location, arrangement and func- 
tion 

* space required 

* performance and suitability 

* cost of physical installation 

* cost of maintenance 

* overall cost of the total elevator 
plant related to the purposes and 
costs of the building. 


ы 
The 


Consultants 
Role 
in 
Elevator 
Engineering 


"What is 
of greater importance 
to the success 
of a tall building 
than its vertical 
and horizontal 
arteries"? 


BY CHARLES W. LERCH 


Working closely with the archi- 
tect, the impartial elevator consult- 
ant, with no patented control sys- 
tem or equipment to sell, seeks 
only to collaborate with the archi- 
tect and to assist in arriving at rec- 
ommendations based on informed 
and sound judgment to achieve an 
economical and efficient solution. 
In this way, the elevator consultant 
can assist the architect in the dis- 
charge of his professional respon- 
sibility to the client. 

The architect should expect the 
elevator consultant to be thor- 
oughly familiar with all available 
types of vertical and horizontal 
transportation. In addition, the ar- 
chitect can call on the consultant 
for advice on all questions affecting 
the elevator plant or other forms 
of vertical and horizontal trans- 
portation. 

The consultant must determine 
what the elevator service needs are 
to satisfy the building tenants and 
building services and to meet pres- 
ent and future competitions from 
other buildings, both new and old. 
The consultant can then specify the 
amount and kind of equipment that 
will best provide the quality and 
quantity of service needed, по 
more and no less. He advises where 
the equipment should be located 
and how it should be arranged in 


the building to permit efficient ac- 
cess for its use and to provide a 
maximum of net rentable floor 
area, especially in the high-income 
areas of the building. 

A problem of this type is illus- 
trated on the next page. Examples 
show high- and low-rise division 
schemes for a new 24-story build- 
ing and garage service. The 
drawings predict the number of 
people handled by each bank of 
elevators under various building 
population conditions. 

Opposite from these, related tab- 
ular data is shown, one table for 
the high-rise elevator bank and the 
other for the low-rise bank. From 
the figures in the tables, the opti- 
mum elevator speed and capacity 
may readily be seen. Further data 
would show the cost of each ar- 
rangement for each elevator duty, 
the building floor space required 
and the monthly maintenance cost. 
From this type of data, the elevator 
engineer is able to make sound de- 
cisions. 

The elevator consultant defines 
performance, specifies the stand- 
ards of performance required for 
the particular job and provides for 
adequate performance guarantees. 
Necessarily, he must know the cost 
and the relative advantages of dif- 
ferent systems and types of eleva- 
tors, as well as their efficiency, in 
order to recommend and specify 
the equipment most suitable for a 
hotel, apartment building, multi- 
purpose and single-purpose build- 
ing are different. The elevator plant 
must be designed to meet these re- 
quirements satisfactorily, and to do 
this the consultant must under- 
stand the differences between the 
equipment and operational systems 
used by each company and the 
comparative effect each system has 
upon performance. 

To determine the performance 
efficiency of completed installa- 
tions, a variety of data is compiled; 
the accompanying graphs show the 
type of information used. Graph 1 
relates the total elevator traffic to 
the time required to answer hall 
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Round Trip 
Time per Number 5 Minutes— 5 Minutes— 
Elevator of АМ. Peak A.M. Peak 
Duty (Seconds) Elevators (Seconds) (Persons) 
| Below, population data based on a 50/50 3,000 Ib. at 500 fpm.* 198 6 33.0 145 
mix of single-purpose and multipurpose 3,000 Ib. at 600 fpm.* 188 6 31.4 153 
occupancy. Dots show probable “up” peak 3,000 Ib. at 700 fpm. 182 5 36.4 131 
| stops. Five-minute handling capacity, the E. ads "rd T e i 
standard, is based on 12 percent of build- қ ix luis 2 297 Т5 
ing population, figured at one person рег || 3,000 Ib. at 1,000 fpm* 172 5 34.4 139 
135 sq. ft. 6 28.6 167 
3,500 Ib. at 700 fpm. 190 5 38.0 142 
6 317 170 
High-rise (C to 1, 14 to 24) à 3,500 Ib. at 800 fpm. 186 5 37.2 145 
net area, 191,911 54. ft. | 6 31.0 174 
Population based оп 4,000 Ib. at 700fpm. 204 6 34.0 194 
100 sq. ft. per person, 1,919 4,000 Ib. at 800fpm. 200 5 40.0 165 
EU: ы 6 6 33.3 198 
1385" “ « xi 1420 * Speed comparison shown for 3,000 Ib. similar for other capacities 


Low-rise (C to 13) 
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Five-minute handling 
capacity: 
High-rise, 170; low-rise, 182 
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3,000 Ib. at 700 fpm. 188 5 37.6 127 
High-rise (C to 1, 13 to 24) 6 31,4 153 
net area, 210,142 sq. ft. 3,000 Ib. at 800 fpm. 182 5 36.4 131 
Population based on 6 30.4 158 
100 sq. ft. per person, 2,101 3,500 Ib. at 700 fpm. 196 5 39.2 138 
840404 180 6 32 165 
dia". 0 3,500 Ib. at 800 fpm. 191 5 38.2 141 
135 1,555 6 31.8 170 
асе) 4,000 Ib. at 700 fpm. 208 2 ред Am 


net area, 187,828 sq. ft. 


Population based on 

100 sq. ft. per person, 5 ,878 
227. n ике ,500 
15044040“ % "252 
Rm = 1,390 | 


4,000 Ib. at 800 fpm. 204 


Five-minute handling 
capacity: 
High-rise, 186; low-rise, 153 
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125” 1,788 
104440401 "490 
е ш. e 1,655 


Five-minute handling 
capacity: 
High-rise, 154; low-rise, 198 |_| 
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calls. Graph 2 relates the total traf- 
fic to the interval of elevator de- 
partures at the main floor. 

To answer the question "What is 
available?” the consultant must 
know industry standards. He must 
know what equipment is available 
from each qualified bidder, the dif- 
ferences in each manufacturer's 
line and cost variations in these 
differences. The consultant must 
know the significant differences be- 
tween and evaluate the proper use 
of many types of equipment such 
as geared and gearless elevators 
and their associated control sys- 
tems, single and two-speed AC 
elevators, oil hydraulic elevators, 
escalators versus elevators, moving 
sidewalks, mechanical parking ele- 
vators, exterior power scaffolds, 
conveyors, pneumatic tubes and 
dumbwaiters. He must know these 
things to draw clear specifications 
that will make competitive bidding 
meaningful and possible. 

An example of the effect of a 
simple change is seen in the draw- 
ings (next page). Two types of cen- 
ter-opening doors are illustrated. 
Note the difference in hoistway 
width required by the two door 
types even though the platform 
width is the same. Not long ago the 
narrow panels required for two- 


<- AVERAGE WAITING TIME — 16.6 SECONDS 


NUMBER OF HALL CALLS 


LENGTH OF CALLS IN SECONDS 


BASED ON ESTERLINE METER READINGS TAKEN 
B A. M.- 6 Р.М. MAY 23 & 24, 1966 


INTERVAL 
(seconds) 


PASS. IN AT FIRST FLOOR 


3 | 4 
NUMBER OF ELEVATORS IN SERVICE 


ШІП 
700 
1 


Б 


PASS, OUT АТ FIRST FLOOR 


1 P.M. 


TIME Б pay 
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4,000-LB. ELEVATORS SHOWN WITH 
SINGLE-& TWO-SPEED DOORS 


% 
/ 
АЕ 


@ #777 


PLATFORM 5-8” 


TWO-SPEED 
CENTER-OPEN 
DOORS 


HOISTWAY 7-8” 


SINGLE-SPEED 
CENTER-OPEN 


DOORS 


| HOISTWAY 8'-4” 


speed center-opening doors made 
their use unacceptable because of 
inherent pendulum action. Today, 
new hanger design gives very sat- 
isfactory operation even with these 
narrow panels. 

The consultant must know the 
cost of maintenance and how de- 
pendable, safe and trouble-free 
different controls and machine 
equipment are. In smaller cities 
and outlying communities, he must 
determine what service facilities 
are available and consider this 
factor in making his analysis and 
recommendations. The cost of 
maintenance not only affects the 
continuing cost of operation and 
the installation but the ultimate 
success of the building itself. 

A good example of equipment se- 
lection occurred recently in a pro- 
posed small bank building. An ex- 
isting bank occupied a portion of 
the site, and it was decided to re- 
tain and reuse the existing vault 
from this building in the new struc- 
ture. The elevator shaft was ideally 
located with the rear of the shaft 
against the old vault. Initially the 
new building was to be only three 
levels, but structurally it was de- 
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signed for several more floors to 
be added in the future when bank 
growth required the added space 
(estimated at about 10 years mini- 
mum). 

Five different approaches, affect- 
ing the pit and overhead, struc- 
tural requirements and shaft size 
were developed and considered 
with regard to construction re- 
quirements, initial and future costs 
for elevator equipment, costs for 
maintenance, operating character- 
istics and performance. 

The final recommendation in- 
cluded an initial shaft for two ele- 
vators arranged structurally for 
eventual overhead traction ma- 
chines. The initial elevator is to 
be one moderate speed, hydraulic 
elevator serving the initial three 
floors. At an indeterminate future 
date when the building is expanded 
to its ultimate height, two new elec- 
tric traction elevators will be in- 
stalled and the hydraulic unit dis- 
carded. 

This unusual recommendation 
resulted in minimum expenditure 
and maintenance for elevator 
equipment in the initial structure 
which did not require special ele- 


vator service. In the future, when 
building efficiency will be depend- 
ent upon good elevator service, the 
ultimate building will be provided 
with the latest equipment avail- 
able. 

To organize the work, the con- 
sultant develops a schedule of com- 
pletion. He checks the contractor's 
submittal (shop drawings and 
equipment lists) for conformance 
with specification requirements, 
These services of the consultant 
help to avoid construction delays 
and usually result in a substantial 
savings of building income. The 
checking and approval of “change 
orders” that arise, the question of 
liability, who should pay and how 
much, are other important aspects 
of the consultant's role. 

All installed work is inspected 
by an experienced elevator engineer 
who is thoroughly familiar with 
field and construction work. Check- 
lists are used to make certain that 
the job meets specifications and 
code requirements. Tests of per- 
formance at different loads are 
made to determine if the installa- 
tion satisfies the guaranteed per- 
formance of the specifications. In 
addition, all operations including 
signals, noise, ventilation and 
alarms are separately tested and an 
overall operations test is made to 
assure that the entire elevator plant 
is operating correctly and effi- 
ciently. 

In summary, the consulting engi- 
neer's work is generally divided 
into six phases: 

1. Surveying and reporting the 
problems to determine what serv- 
ice is needed, what it will cost if 
done on two or more different 
ways, how long it will take and 
the relative benefits with his rec- 
ommendations. 

2. Writing specifications to pro- 
vide equipment that will perform 
and give the service needed—and 
offer a sound base for meaningful 
competitive bidding. 

3. Making bid analysis; advising in 
regard to purchase agreements. 

4. Scheduling completion; check- 
ing shop drawings and equipment 
lists. 

5. Inspecting and testing finished 
installation. 

6. Approving all bills and making 
final acceptance of the job. 

The architect and the elevator 
consulting engineer, working to- 
gether, can better achieve the ob-| 
jective of their respective. profes- 
sions: to serve and protect the best 
interest of the owner and the con- 
venience, safety and interest of the 
public. o 
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The Environmental Design Umbrella 


BY LAWRENCE В. ANDERSON, FAIA 


Ever since The Architect at Mid-Century there 
has been a ferment of self-examination in the 
profession of architecture, as shown by the 
Committee on the Profession and still later by 
the Special Committee on Education (known 
also as the Three-Man Commission) whose re- 
port dated April 1963 has been the subject of 
continuation studies by a new Committee on 
Academic Training. 

The general trend of thinking within these 
AIA groups may be summarized as follows: 1) 
Architecture in our time must assume leadership 
for the full range of activities leading to a more 
humane physical environment. 2) Professional 
education must be redesigned so that all contri- 
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butors to these activities will receive a common 
or similar basic education setting the goals and 
describing the methods to be used, followed by 
opportunities for specialization toward the many 
different disciplines that contribute to environ- 
mental design. To quote from the Special Com- 
mittee: “А single group of professionals must be 
educated and qualified to assume central respon- 
sibility for the increasing present and future 
needs of the expanded urban planning concept.” 

It will be my thesis to suggest that part 2 of 
this consensus is undesirable, unrealistic and 
unrealizable, that it is out of step with the acce- 
lerating development of professional expertise 
in the United States and inconsistent with the 
structure of organized knowledge. 

That the profession itself should devote so 
much effort toward re-examination of its role 
in our culture is healthy indeed. We may well 
believe that this sustained concern is not en- 
tirely self-interested and that it reflects a real 
commitment to confront the very troublesome 
environmental problems which increasingly pre- 


sent themselves in a world of exploding popula- 
tion, incredible productivity, technological revo- 
lution and depletion of many of our most valued 
resources. 

In its assessment of the challenges and its 
proposals of reorientation to meet them, the 
profession needs to study the situation not only 
from the perspective of its own thought patterns 
but also in the broader context of the total 
knowledge available, the organization of profes- 
sional disciplines that has developed over the 
years, and priorities of achievement that are 
likely to be set by society generally and by its 
most responsible leadership. 

Universities are good places to study these 
forces; they are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant not only as general purveyors of knowledge 
but as forcing-beds for the growth of new spe- 
cializations and as arenas where specializations 
interact and form new groupings. 

Let me now summarize my argument. I believe 
that the design of the physical environment is 
an interdisciplinary problem; the disciplines re- 
quired are too diverse to emerge from a common 
basic professional or preprofessional education. 
What is needed is exactly the reverse—each 
expert is first formed in his own discipline and 
afterward orients this discipline toward the task. 

Let us distinguish between the terms discipline 
and task. A man who wishes to exploit knowl- 
edge (ie. to apply it rather than discover it) 
first needs a discipline, a body of knowledge 
so organized that it can be applied. Examples: 
statistics, biochemistry, acoustics, structures. 
Second, he selects a task (or several tasks) where 
he can make the application of his discipline 
yield valuable results, say, in diplomacy, medi- 
cine, industrial development or environmental 
design. 

To acquire the discipline he must invest sev- 
eral years of hard work, during which time most 
of his studies are slanted toward mastery of 
the knowledge within his chosen field. For ex- 
ample, the modern engineer must seriously study 
physics and mathematics, then proceed to basic 
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engineering sciences such as solid and particu- 
late mechanics, fluid dynamics, materials, ther- 
modynamics, geophysics, circuit theory and heat 
transfer before he really begins to specialize. 

Similarily, the modern doctor of medicine has 
to study the basic sciences applicable to curing 
the sick: anatomy, bacteriology, biochemistry, 
histology, physiology, pathology, immunology 
and pharmacology. Until he has been oriented 
in these fields, he is not in a position to begin 
clinical activity. 

And so it is in all the professions, especially 
those most influenced by the growth of scientific 
knowledge. Unfortunately, the human cortex is 
limited in extent, and once its patterns have 
been preempted by one system of knowledge, 
empty paths are no longer available for new 
systems ad infinitum. To put it colloquially, you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks. 

One may also note that under present con- 
ditions the major professions each require three 
or four years of special-track academic programs 
plus internship or job training before licensure, 
and this is in addition to any general education 
the candidate тау indulge in at the college level 
to make himself a better citizen of the culture 
in which he finds himself. 

It is true that in spite of the great diversifica- 
tion of specialized professions, by and large the 
great traditional areas—law, medicine, engineer- 
ing—have held together; especially the latter 
two are now great clusters of specialties with a 
shared common base of scientific discipline and 
much interchange and transfer among the sub- 
fields. 

Why then should not environmental design 
broaden its scope while still remaining under a 
single educational umbrella, its handle firmly in 
the grip of architecture? 

To a certain extent it can, but only to a certain 
extent. The design professions, as we ought to 
understand the term, are those whose three-four 
year discipline revolves around the design studio. 
Here the mind of the designer is formed by a 
planned sequence of experiences that enable 
him to develop a synthesizing approach to the 
solution of complex problems, wherein the de- 
sign which results must withstand scrutiny at 
many levels, not least that of being visually 
coherent. 

This educational formation is unique; it con- 
fers insights and powers for dealing with the 
environment that are not shared by other pro- 
fessions or groups of professions. So long as we 
are talking about architects, urban designers, 
landscape architects or even industrial design- 
ers and graphic artists, we can see how these 
somewhat different tasks would be amendable 
to the same disciplines (allowing for some dif- 
ferences in tools and materials). They could 
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all depart from the same basic preparation. 
Indeed, schools like the Graduate School of 
Design at Harvard show the value of a common 
basis for architecture, landscape and urban 
design. 

However, you will not produce a social scien- 
tist by this curriculum, and you cannot exclude 
social science from city planning. Neither will 
you produce an engineer, yet engineering is a 
necessary part of building. 

These distinctions are what the Special Com- 
mittee considers to be “attitudes” that must be 
transformed to fit a new concept. On the con- 
trary, they are facts of life with which any 
proposed policies must reckon. 

The fact is that making a suitable physical, 
environment is interdisciplinary in a far broader 
way than either medicine or engineering. 

Medicine is, after all, straight applied science. 
It is humane, it is noble, it calls forth the highest. 
qualities of intellect and character, yet its goal 
is rather easily defined: to promote health. This 
clarity of objective makes it possible to mobilize 
disparate elements and hold them in a common, 
academic and professional discipline. (Only the 
problems of mental health, not so readily sub- 
ject to scientific diagnosis and treatment, now 
threaten the unity of the medical grouping.) 

Engineering is applied science par excellence. | 
Its goals are more diffuse, but they center on 
the benefits that can accrue from increasing 
control over energy and materials, Its products 
are meant to do their job efficiently and to be 
sociologically acceptable. At their best they open 
great new vistas of experience. 

The realm of design introduces another dimen- 
sion. Besides being convenient, efficient, econom- 
ical, salubrious, socially suitable and extensive 
of man’s power and control, we are asked to 
speak to his mind through his vision, appealing 
to his sense of order and conveying emotionally 
charged messages comparable to those we expect 
to find in the best books, music and painting. 
The man-made environment, besides, is more 
than a symbolic communication: It is reality it- 
self and impinges on everyone. It is to emphasize 
this dimension that we have design education. 

Social science and engineering, each a broad 
area in itself, are the two principal disciplines 
that must be joined to the design team in order 
to man the task of making the urban environ- 
ment. It is my belief that we need true and good 
social scientists and engineers for this task and 
that we can produce only inferior ones through 
a design education. 

The real problem, then, is not to educate them 
in their own discipline but to recruit them, to 
make them feel the same dedication to the task 
that we do. 

Whether this is possible depends on the priori- | 


ties society sets for itself. It has been objected 
that "the trend of the engineering profession's 
attitudes, interests and education is being in- 
fluenced more by the challenge of technology 
than the needs of the building field." But the 
building field is a challenge of technology; it 
has never ceased to be, though many other tasks 
have been added. The head of the department 


BY M. L. J. ABERCROMBIE 


The need for architects to have some understand- 
ing of human behavior is now well recognized. 
Psychology is as prolific as any subject that has 
contributed to the information explosion. The 
problem is one of selection: Of all the great range 
of information in psychology that is available, 
what are the essentials that an architectural stu- 
dent should get a hold of, keeping in mind that he 
also has to learn about the more technical aspects 
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of designing the built environment and that these 
have not been any more clever at practicing birth 
control than psychology has? 

At the Bartlett School of Architecture, we made 
three decisions about the teaching of psychology. 
First, we decided to focus on two main areas of 
behavior: space perception and small group be- 
havior. I hardly need to spell out the importance 
of both of these for architects, but I do sometimes 
feel uneasy about our choice, because these two 
areas happen to be those I was most interested in 
before I came into architectural education. There 
may be others just as crucially important to 
architects. 

The second decision was that we should not 
treat these subjects in the accepted academic 
way, as though for psychology students, but 
should integrate them thoroughly with the main 
job of learning to design, hoping to avoid the well- 
known difficulties of the transfer of training. 

Third, we decided to treat the subjects in a per- 
sonal way, making deliberate attempts to help the 
student to become aware of how his habits of 
thinking and doing, his unconscious attitudes 
and assumptions, affect his behavior in matters 


of mechanical engineering of the Technical Uni- 
versity of Berlin designed the airconditioning 
system of the new Opera House. We may look 
forward to a time when similar events will occur 
in the US. In any case, we should spend our 
efforts attracting gifted engineers in preference 
to producing inferior captive technicians and 
labeling them engineers. o 


* Psychology and the Student 


relating to architecture and in learning to become 
an architect. The hope is that this insight into the 
factors that affect his own behavior will help him 
to work more effectively because alternative 
modes of reacting become available that other- 
wise are denied to him. 

This is an ambitious program and it will take a 
long time to grow. As yet we have nothing con- 
crete to report in the way of clearly defined and 
well-established research findings, but I will at- 
tempt to give an idea of the way we are working. 

Space Perception. As to the substance of what 
we expect students to learn about space percep- 
tion, we rely heavily on American work, espe- 
cially that of the Ames School (Ittelson, 1952), the 
Gibsons (1950, 1960) and Sommer (1959). We em- 
phasize the importance of bodily movement for 
the perception of architectural space, which tends 
to get neglected if teaching is based on what is so 
important for painters—the veridical representa- 
lion of three-dimensional space in two dimen- 
sions, as seen from a fixed viewpoint. We em- 
phasize the importance of social space, of the 
perception of personal proximity and distance. 
We emphasize the symbolic significance of spa- 
tial relationships. I was delighted to hear about 
Hermann Field's notion of spanning part of his 
hospital across a main highway in Boston, thus 
symbolizing a safer relationship of medicine with 
the arteries of an urban organism, of the sick with 
the community, than when they are separated by: 
space or high walls. 

As to the integration with studio work of this 
knowledge of the way people behave in their per- 
ceptions of space, the sort of thing we try to do 
is to remind students of it whenever their design 
would improve if they took note of it. Thus, when 
designing a school for young children, the stu- 
dents will consider questions of siting, distance 
from home and the placing of cloakrooms and 
restrooms, with reference to the infant's need for 
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perception of proximity to its mother—which 
they will have understood from Harlow’s (1959) 
experiments on the reactions of baby monkeys to 
wire or terry-cloth mother-surrogates, and from 
Lee's (1957) observations on children's behavior 
in relation to the journey to school. In designing 
the classrooms, they will recall what they have 
learned about the symbolic meaning of a teach- 
er's mobility in the classroom, contrasting this 
with the symbolic meaning of the rigid layout and 
fixed furniture arrangements of courts of justice 
(Hazard, 1962). 

This kind of information will be recalled again 
when the student is designing an outpatients' de- 
partment of a hospital, when he must consider 
how to relate the waiting rooms to the clinical 
rooms. In moving from one to the other, the pa- 
tient may have to leave the friend or relative who 
has accompanied him and face the mysteries and 
fears of the clinical rooms alone. Again, when 
designing a residential center for management 
studies in the country, he will recognize how the 
users' perceptions of the relations between town 
and country, home and away from home, will 
form the background to their studies, profoundly 
affecting how and what they learn about the man- 
agement of men. 

And as to the personal message of all this to the 
student—how it will alert him to his own space 
perceptions, helping him to use and enlarge upon 
his own spatial experience—this we hope to facil- 
itate by our choice of the time at which he will 
receive this information about space perception; 
it occurs during his first term, and is recalled re- 
peatedly at relevant points. Ames’ transactional 
view of one's relation to and perception of the 
environment, Harlow's emphasis on the impor- 
tance of cutaneous contact (the ultimate in prox- 
imity), Sommer's spelling out of unconscious 
reactions to personal spatial relationships—all 
this hits the student when he has just come up to 
the university. Often it is his first experience of 
being separated from his family for any length of 
time by physical distance. Almost invariably, 
even if he continues to live at home, he becomes 
separated from it by experiential distance; in- 
deed, the very thing he came to the university to 
do will not be done if this is not so. 

In order to help the student to come to terms 
with this experience and to relate it to the job of 
being an architect, the first project he does is 
called "Living in London." In recording his ex- 
periences with sketches or photographs, he will 
be applying what he has learned about the repre- 
sentation of three dimensions in two dimensions 
—of overlap, linear, textural and aerial perspec- 
tive, etc. He is also encouraged, by discussion and 
reporting, to become more conscious of his own 
reactions to the spaces of his bedsitter and studio, 
of streets, squares, tunnels and towers in a way 
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which will help him to understand how the be- 
havior of people in their millions is influenced by 
the subtle and complex impact of the man-made 
environment. 

We encourage the development of sensitivity 
to comings and goings, entrances and exits. In 
their second term, the first-year students are 
asked to help with our selection procedure by 
looking after the candidates who come up for in- 
terviews. They meet them first thing in the morn- 
ing on arrival, have coffee, lunch and tea with 
them and show them round the school. They are 
asked to remember their own reactions when they 
had gone through the ordeal a year ago. 

In the second year, a project on a health center 
brought up again the question of entrances: 
Should there be a separate door for patients and 
staff? Around this problem, feelings about status 
and role differences, the wish for, or avoidance 
of, familiarity between authority figures and de- 
pendents came up. The efficacy of a doctor (and of 
a teacher) who dispenses with the institutional- 
ized symbols of a role was debated. We were 
soon discussing new orientations in medical care 
and education, away from the notion that medi- 
cine in a bottle is all a patient needs to cure his 
ills, or information in a textbook all a student 
needs to cure his ignorance. 

In the fourth year, exits and entrances came up 
in relation to the students' reactions to pain, dis- 
ease, chronic sickness or accident. They were 
designing an outpatient clinic, and the specific 
question raised was: Should there be a single 
large waiting room for patients and their friends, 
from which the patients alone would be filtered 
off to the various specialty clinics, or should there 
be provision for the patient's friends to accom- 
pany him to the specialty clinic, each of which 
would have a small waiting room for this pur- 
pose? One student scoffed at the notion that peo- 
ple might be frightened of going to a hospital. He 
agreed that a child might, but not an adult; he 
wouldn't, of course, be frightened himself. But he 
could see the point when another student said 
that he had not been able to remember what the 
doctor had said to him, and others recalled having 
been confused at an interview and unable even 
to listen to what was said. It was agreed that 
whether a patient needed emotional support, it 
might be better for à friend to remain with him for | 
as long as possible, simply in order to facilitate 
communication. The doctor might find it a help, 
too, to have quick and easy access to a less con- 
fused source of information than the patient him- 
self. 

This sporadic recalling of relevant psychologi- 
cal principles is facilitated by my being around | 
in the studio at key times, as when the studio 
teachers are introducing a program, or at a jury. 
I want to emphasize that this sort of learning is 


economical of students’ time. It is not a matter of 
grinding away at a textbook of psychology but 
part of taking action in the studio. Time and place 
are important for the making of associations; 
children tend to classify objects by spatial and 
temporal contiguity before they can handle con- 
cepts and generalizations. As adults, we all have 
hangovers of such primitive ways of behaving, 
and we might as well get them to work in our 
favor rather than against us. 

Along with this teaching, we are exploring the 
relation of spatial abilities, as measured in psy- 
chological tests, to the design process. As part of 
our research program, students take several tests 
of spatial ability. These are discussed with them 
afterwards so that they can learn how psycholo- 
gists are analyzing these aspects of mental func- 
tioning. Recently, increased interest has been 
shown in the importance of spatial abilities for 
scientists, technologists and technicians. Atten- 
tion has been drawn to the possible disadvan- 
tageous effects of school examinations, which are 
of a verbal-intelligence nature, on the recruitment 
of students to these specialties (Macfarlane 
Smith, 1964). There is a little evidence that archi- 
tectural students who do badly on certain space 
tests tend to do badly in studio work (Harding, 
1943). 

I would not suggest using space tests to help 
to eliminate students but rather to help those we 
already have. It may be possible to improve 
studio training by introducing specific exercises 
based on some of the kinds of behavior tapped 
by such tests. This suggestion is supported by 
the work of Blade and Watson (1955), who found 
that engineering students improved in scores on 
a test of spatial visualization during their fresh- 
man year, and that post-freshman scores had 
greater predictive value than pre-freshman scores 
for success in graduation. This suggests that at 
the freshman stage, students have not fully de- 
veloped their powers of spatial visualization due 
to lack of experience. We hope to help quicken 
this learning by designing exercises for this pur- 
pose and by making students aware of the 
intellectual processes involved. 

Group Behavior. As with space perception, 
the substance of the study of group behavior 
which our students get is quite slight. (An indica- 
tion of the area covered is given in Abercrombie, 
1960, 1965.) Actually, the study of the two areas 
is very closely linked; indeed, as I have already 
indicated, Harlow’s or Sommer’s work is an 
introduction to both. Integration with studio 
work, since spaces are designed for various 
groupings of people, is fairly straightforward. 

It is in the field of personal development that 
knowledge about group behavior, and experience 
of it, is most intensively used. Teamwork is 
becoming increasingly important in architectural 


practice because of the increasing scale and 
complexity of design requirements, but the “іш- 
age" of the architect with which the student 
enters school is still very much that of the 
"prima donna," and this needs to be modified. 
We are introducing various kinds of group work 
into the course which will act as models of the 
kinds of work situations the young architect will 
meet. They also help him to develop a more gen- 
eral self-awareness and skill in dealing with hu- 
man relationships. 

The film "Twelve Angry Men," about a jury 
discussing a murder, is used as an introduction 
to group behavior. It is shown to the whole 
school and discussed in "vertical" groups, i.e., 
groups containing students from each year. This 
is a useful occasion for the different ages to 
mix on an equal footing in relation to the topic 
of discussion. The film clearly brings out how 
each individual interprets evidence differently 
according to his basic assumptions about human 
nature. It raises problems of leadership, and how 
the role of the leader (if there is one) and of 
the participants can be varied effectively to meet 
the aims of a group. 

We are experimenting with different kinds of 
groups—different sizes, some self-selected, some 
staff-selected, some for information-seeking, 
some for designing. We have tried to tackle 
the problem of criticizing and assessing studio 
work by organizing "self-critting" groups. In 
these, the class is divided into groups; in each 
group the students examine each other's designs 
and present a report on them to a plenary ses- 
sion. They are encouraged to try to understand 
rather than to criticize in the adverse sense. This 
stimulates students to be analytically interested 
in other solutions than their own, gives them 
practice in sorting out main principles and re- 
porting on them, and puts them in a more mature 
relationship to work than when they are them- 
selves criticized by a teacher. Because the stu- 
dents have already worked at understanding the 
designs, they can much better understand the 
teachers' comments. The teachers do not need 
to deal with details but can restrict their remarks 
to generalizations. 

The most ambitious piece of group teaching 
that we have undertaken so far was with a fifth- 
year class of 13 students, half of whom had been 
in the school for four years. The others had 
joined us a year before, having taken their first 
degree at another school, which has a differ- 
ently oriented course. It had been decided that 
in the final year the class should be given expe- 
rience of tackling a planning problem that was 
of such a size and complexity that an individual 
approach would be inadequate—a team was 
necessary. This work was to take place in the 
spring and summer terms. Two kinds of work- 
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ing experience with other people were planned 
in preparation for this teamwork. 

During the autumn term, the students worked 
individually, designing a school which was to 
be built with an industrialized system, and for 
this they made use of experts, as they would 
need to do in practice. On Monday afternoons 
the class met with three experts (a quantity 
surveyor, a structural engineer and a services 
engineer) who ordinarily function as members 
of a design team. The class met beforehand to 
discuss the questions which they would put to 
the experts. The emphasis was on information- 
seeking; although difficulties of interpersonal re- 
lations would undoubtedly impede the com- 
munication process, just as in real life, they 
were not discussed at these meetings any more 
than they would be in real life. On Thursday 
afternoons, meetings of quite a different kind 
took place. The class met with me and one or 
two tutors for informal discussion to explore 
the design process and the difficulties which in- 
terpersonal reactions might put in the way—both 
of each individual working individually and of 
a group attempting to work together. This series 
of meetings was introduced with some general 
principles of group behavior, i.e., the supportive 
nature of groups based on early mother-child 
and family relationships, the tendency for sup- 
portive groups to become exclusive (this had 
special relevance to the dual origin of this 
group); conformity in groups, noncomformity as 
in synectic-type groups; undifferentiated groups; 
differentiated groups or true teams; group expe- 
rience for encouraging a flexible attitude. The 
class saw and discussed "Twelve Angry Men." 
We discussed also a group project that the class 
had engaged in during the previous year (design- 
ing an exhibition) which had failed because of 
interpersonal differences, and we examined the 
reasons for this. 

The project for the spring and summer terms 
was the design of a new town. The students were 
divided into four groups, and we took some 
trouble to make each group as balanced as pos- 
sible, taking into account the strengths and 
weaknesses of the students in analysis and de- 
sign, their backgrounds, personalities and atti- 
tudes. The groups as we constituted them would 
not have been self-selected, as student groups 
often are but professional groups often are not. 
It was made clear to the students that the aim 
of this experience was to teach them to design 
for team working. It was not expected that the 
resulting designs of the town would be as good 
as might have been achieved if the students had 
worked in self-selected groups (although as it 
turned out, the designs were, in fact, very good). 

The idea was to use the design project as a 
vehicle for learning to work in teams. Some of 
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the stumbling blocks to this which had to be 
overcome were very common habits such as 
unpunctuality. One team broke down because 
half of it preferred working in the early part of 
the day, and the other half in the later part. The 
students’ reactions to this group work were, as 
one might expect, various and variable. Although 
some were puzzled and frustrated by the uncon- 
ventional and self-conscious setup, several of 
them have since said that they learned a great 
deal about group work. One student, toward the 
end of the period, said that for the first time in 
his life he had not felt possessive about an idea. 
Another said he had learned to listen, and an- 
other realized that other people can have very 
good ideas—if one can learn to understand them. 

The students whose education we are planning 
now will not even begin to practice until five 
years have passed; they can expect to be still 
at work in 40 years’ time. As to the kinds of 
work they will be doing, their aspirations, their. 
techniques, the environment that will affect them 
and that they will influence, the only thing that 
we can say about these is that they will be 
different from ours. We are therefore trying to 
educate for change, to help our students to learn 
how to learn. We believe that this can be done 
by the application of psychology to their edu- 
cation in such a way that each can learn not 
only about how other people behave, but about 
the factors that affect his own individual be- 
havior, so that he can get better control over | 
those factors and thus do more effectively what 
he chooses to do. Г] 
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Man’s Response to the Physical Environment 


A reading of the articles in the October 1966 
Journal of Social Issues’ will quickly indicate 
that architecture represents only one of the dis- 
ciplines making a contribution to the formulation 
of a theory of man’s response to the physical 
environment. The collaboration of architects, 
geographers, psychologists and sociologists is 
essential for the development of a comprehen- 
sive theoretical position—the presumed purpose 
of this issue of the Journal. Comment on the 
success of this collaborative venture will be 
reserved until later in this review. 

The articles can be classified into three cate- 
gories: 1) those concerned with the extent to 
which the physical environment contributes to 
the human being’s presumed need for complex- 
ity, novelty and variety; 2) those questioning 
the role of adaptation and adjustment in man’s 
response to the inevitable dislocations and dis- 
continuities encountered in the physical environ- 
ment (whether they be the stresses encountered 
in freeway driving or in living in the Arctic 
wilderness); 3) those dealing with man’s utiliza- 
tion and conceptualization of space. 

In “The Physical Environment: A Problem for 
a Psychology of Stimulation,” Wohlwill con- 
siders the problem of the physical environment 
as a source of stimulation. As a psychologist 
he chastises his colleagues for their lack of 
understanding of the role which the physical 
environment can play in influencing behavior. 
Quite appropriately, he inquires about the ap- 
parent reluctance of psychologists to be con- 
cerned with the characteristics of the natural 
and man-made environment. Such criticism is 
particularly apt given the repeated assertions 
in psychology texts that stimulus factors are 
the major determinants of behavior. Are the 
only important “stimuli” influencing human be- 
havior those which the psychologist is able to 
capture in the admittedly artificial confines of 
the laboratory? 

On the contrary, work done by Donald Hebb ° 
and others points to the apparently critical role 
which sensory stimulation plays in the normal 
development of man’s perceptual and cognitive 
functions. These studies also suggest that sen- 
sory stimulation (often of a pedestrian variety) 
can activate or energize behavior. Deprived of 
such stimulation the human being shows marked 
decrements in intellectual and perceptual per- 
formance.” The “cultural enrichment" programs 
of the War on Poverty are designed in part to 
overcome the early sensory deprivations expe- 
rienced by slum children. Wohlwill, however, 
questions whether it is wise to generalize lab- 


oratory findings too far. He suggests instead 
several questions that psychologists should in- 
vestigate: those levels of stimulation from the 
physical environment which are conducive to 
optimal development in the child; the role which 
“patterned” stimulation plays compared to “un- 
patterned" stimulation (the old question of 
"order" and “chaos” in the designed environ- 
ment); the role of meaning in modulating the 
effects of stimulation (the problem of symbolism 
in design); those conditions which promote the 
sifting out of meaningful from meaningless sti- 
muli by the child. How much attention has been 
given by the architectural profession to precisely 
the same questions? 

Wohlwill contends that such research should 
proceed in real-life settings. He admits that non- 
laboratory research presents some unique prob- 
lems but does not feel that these are insuperable. 
Rather they call for the development of tech- 
niques which can be used in the field. Until 
laboratory hypotheses have been field tested, 
Wohlwill cautions against premature general- 
ization. 

In “Psychological Aspects of Urbanology,” 
Albert Parr makes the leap out of the labor- 
atory conceptually and argues that one of the 
major tasks of the urban designer is to provide 
stimulating and complex environments contain- 
ing a variety of opportunities for city dwellers. 
Along with Wohlwill, Parr argues that the main- 
tenance of man’s psychological well-being is im- 
portantly linked to the stimulus properties of 
his environment. Interestingly, Parr suggests that 
the city is now characterized by a depressing 
lack of stimulation. In expressing this opinion, 
he runs against a considerable body of belief 
which indicates that the city is a place of stress 
resulting from overstimulation. For example, 
Julian Wolpert's article, “Migration as an Ad- 
justment to Environmental Stress," develops 
the theme that the environment in general and 
the city in particular is a source of stress which 
is related to migatory behavior designed to 
counteract the stress. 

Parr is much less cautious than Wohlwill when 
he suggests that socially deviant behaviors (1.е., 
juvenile delinquency) may be the “product of 
adventurous spirits placed in unadventurous 
surroundings.” Needless to say, such environ- 
mental determinism must be tempered by the 
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obvious social learning factors which are also 
components of socially deviant responses. 

Given the concentration on the stimulus prop- 
erties of the physical environment, both papers 
are singularly unsuccessful in being able to sug- 
gest how the stimuli in the environment might 
be arranged to bring about the desirable results 
of “complexity” and "variety." Even more diffi- 
cult is the problem of determining the kinds of 
human behavior to which the physical environ- 
ment is or can be linked. 

The paper by Robert Gutman, “Site Planning 
and Social Behavior,” deals with the range of 
behaviors which might be linked to the physical 
environment. In particular, he considers the 
possible effects which differing spatial arrange- 
ments of living units have upon patterns of 
socialization and “neighboring.” 

In reviewing the evidence, Gutman concludes 
that site plans do have relevance for human 
behavior. Unfortunately, however, human be- 
havior often does not match that which is called 
for in the site plan. Gutman argues that the use 
of labels to describe the physical components of 
the plan is often premature (ie. a “park,” a 
"play area" or a "sidewalk"). As a remedy he 
suggests that areas in the site plan should be 
defined according to their physical or spatial 
properties alone. These properties can be asso- 
ciated with behavioral characteristics later. 

Turning to the types of behavior which might 
be affected by the site plan, Gutman points out 
that we have progressed beyond a concern for 
provision of adequate amenities such as fresh 
air, heat, illumination and sanitation. We are 
now concerned with the effects of the site plan 
upon social communication among the residents 
of an area, the symbolic associations with which 
certain physical features are invested and man's 
ability to be able to organize perceptually the 
physical forms which define a particular area. 
Unfortunately, one still finds a concern for the 
effects of the site plan upon family structure 
and mental health. What data exists in these 
latter two areas would indicate that nonphysical 
factors are more important than physical factors. 
Gutman suggests that inadequate attention has 
been given to the impact of the site plan upon 
land availability, circulation problems, the adop- 
tion of urban technologies and, finally, the over- 
all integration of regional social systems. It is 
in these areas that more fruitful research on 
site plans will occur. 

Provision of an adequate description of a 
site plan, however, is a special case of a more 
general problem—architectural programming. In 
their article on "Architectural Programming and 
Human Behavior," Raymond Studer and David 
Stea investigate the role of man as he designs 
the physical environment. In this area, man, not 
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the environment, is the “stimulus” which brings 
about change. They argue that environmental 
design is concerned with problem formulation 
as well as problem solution. Unfortunately, too 
little time has been spent on the former. As 
Gutman suggested, problem clarification will not 
be achieved by simple rearrangements of words. 
Studer and Stea re-emphasize the point and ar- 
gue that what is needed is an entirely new 
taxonomy of problem formulation. 

Turning to the problem of design synthesis, 
Studer and Stea pose some deceptively simple 
questions concerning the function of various 
design elements. At first glance a question like 
"Why is a wall?" seems ridiculously simple 
minded. Yet it is far from being so. Answers 
to such a question have many far-reaching im- 
plications for design and social theory. For ex- 
ample, to say that a wall allows for privacy is 
not an explanation or answer to the question. 
Such a statement merely describes the effects 
resulting from the existence of the wall. The 
explanation of the wall's existence must be 
sought in those conditions which make privacy 
something which is desired by human beings. 
The conditions themselves may be social in 
nature and hence may be better considered at 
the level of social theory rather than at the level 
of form manipulation. A realization of this pos- 
sibility on the designer's part can obviàte many 
difficulties and frustrations when the time comes 
to assess the effects of the designed environment 
on human behavior. 

This warning by Studer and Stea points to one 
of the major weaknesses in the various papers. 
There has been an inadequate consideration of 
the problem of developing a truly interdiscipli- 
nary design vocabulary. Comment has already 
been made on the difficulty of environmental gen- 
eralization based on purely psychological theo- 
ries elaborated in laboratory settings. Neither 
Wohlwill nor Parr was able to show how com- 
plexity and variety can be programmed into the 
physical environment. Even if we were able to 
achieve such a translation, we would still have 
to develop technologies for real-world experi- 
mentation which would be equivalent to those 
used in the laboratory. Fortunately this work 
is now progressing to the point where decisions 
can be made concerning some kinds of design 
problems but a great deal of work remains to 
be done. The contributors to the October issue 
of the Journal of Social Issues have made im- 
portant strides in that they have not only con- 
sidered theoretical problems but have suggested 
many hypotheses for further research. It is in 
this latter area, I believe, that the real worth 
of their contribution will make itself felt. 

GARY H. WINKEL 
University of Washington 
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Mega Macro Matrices 


Some suggest the petrified viscera 
of King Kong. Others are boney, 
big boney. They are all challeng- 
ingly big by prefixial fiat: They are 
megastructures, macrostructures. 

The ideas that motivate the con- 
ceptualizing and designing of these 
structures differ, however. Stanley 
Tigerman, AIA, wants to give out- 
ward-spreading cities an inward 
(or upward) direction in which to 
grow. 

The ubiquitous bays, rivers, etc., 
found in the urban context have 
forced cities to grow away from 
the central core, he says. He would 
reverse this by building a huge alu- 
minum mother structure on pon- 
toons over the water near the core. 

His City Shape/21—which he 
calls an urban matrix—provides 
more space, by some 21 million 
square feet, than a conventional 
city core, such as the greater Chi- 
cago Loop, and the Chicago archi- 
tect says his matrix would occupy 
а Loop-sized area of 1!/s square 
miles. 

"There is 7.6 million square feet 
more open land than the Loop," he 
adds, "but unlike Chicago, none of 
the land is reserved for vehicular 
movement. More than 21 million 
square feet of open water is pre- 
served. The maximum line-of-sight 
distance between facing buildings 
in the matrix is about 1,000 feet, 
or 10 times the maximum distance 
found in conventional cores." 

The matrix's basic unit, shaped 
like a truncated tetrahedral pyra- 
mid, or pentahedron, is repeated 
326 times in a pinwheel arrange- 
ment, Each unit is connected by a 
system of hollow trusses which 
serve as an integral transportation 
system and distribution network 
for utilities. 

Each unit is 600 feet on a side 


The matrix in pentahedron shape, 
with units set in pinwheel fashion. 
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and 100 feet thick. Divided into 46 
floors of varying height, the units 
are segmented into residential, 
commercial and communal uses. 

The pontoons, some of them up 
to 17.6 million square feet, are 
cable-stabilized and could accom- 
modate plazas, recreation areas, 
light industry, etc. They and the 
matrix they hold would be located 
a sufficient distance from the shore 
to preserve esthetic and гесгеа- 
tional values along the water's 
edge, Tigerman points out.. 

“The basic pentahedral unit 
serves as a zoning envelope which 
can be modified by the individual 
architect,” Tigerman says. "For ex- 
ample, a combination of the three 
functions of residential, commer- 
cial and communal activities in a 
single envelope insures a 24-hour 
use cycle for each basic unit, re- 
sulting in near optimum land-use 
efficiency. 

“The basic shape also insures 
access to sunlight and open air for 
each unit, high-density utilization 
of land space with a high ratio of 
open space to enclosed space and 
a functional structure responsive 
to human requirements.” 

Aimed squarely at the satisfac- 
tion of human requirements is an 
interdisciplinary research project 
led by Leonardo Ricci of the Uni- 
versity of Florence. 

The project seeks a methodol- 
ogy, a concept of town planning 
that would, in the words of a Ricci 
associate, Maria Grazia Dallerba, 
“accept, rather than ignore, the 
totality and continuity of human 
existence,” 

“At the basis of our obsolete 
concepts of environmental plan- 
ning, according to Ricci, is a deep- 
ly fragmented territorial configura- 
tion,” Miss Dallerba writes. Ricci 


The Penn State model—a creation of 
scape according to the needs of man. 


speaks of  "disintegrative ар- 
proaches in space and time, disin- 
tegration of human activities” and 
laments “an urban planning at 
once alienated and alienating,” she 
says. 

Miss Dallerba declares that “in- 
stead of utilizing the enormous po- 
tential of our scientific culture to 
unify environmental experience, 
we have become compartmental- 
ized, immobilized by these alien- 
ating approaches, 

“Man, user of the land, inhabi- 
tant of the city, is no more than 
a consumer of facilities. He re- 
flects more an external net of tra- 
ditions than the reality of his 
internal thoughts and feelings. Arti- 
ficial values, springing from socio- 
economic pressures, actually dis- 
tort the needs of man. This is a 
universal phenomenon. 

"Man's environment is organ- 
ized as an aggregate of specialized 
solutions . . . (and) he is alien- 
ated by a process of environmental 
change in which he himself cannot 
participate. If we accept the idea 
that our society is fragmented, 
that our urban structures both re- 
flect and reinforce this fragmenta- 
tion, that our environment is now 
shaped strictly according to eco- 
nomic criteria, then the possibility 
of a new method of environmental 
planning must imply the formula- 
tion of a 'research model' which 
is the result of analysis of inter- 
actions within the society, inter- 
actions between the society and 
its territory, and the reality of the 
territory itself." 

What is perhaps Ricci's most im- 
portant idea, Miss Dallerba says, 
is his concept of a macrostructure 
as a "total permanent transforma- 
tion of the human environment in 
a natural continuous pattern of 
growth," 

It is not to be regarded as a for- 
mal rationalization of the territory, 
a continuous physical "cage" for 
future urban growths. This, Miss 
Dallerba says, "would constitute 
representation of scape instead of 
creation of scape." 

Ricci along with fifth-year stu- 
dents at the Pennsylvania State 
University, where he was a visit- 
ing professor, developed an “іп- 
tegral city" model. The concrete 
configuration that begins with 
modeling of the land would house 
20,000 people and include all serv- 
ices and facilities. Oo 
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Gleanings From Aspen 


A paradox is inherent in a planned 
conference—which by definition 
implies a sense of order—on the 
concepts of order and disorder. 

Disorder necessarily arises be- 
cause, for one thing, the partici- 
pants’ connotations of order are 
destined to be unique, not univer- 
sally held. The discussions, there- 
fore, cannot be launched from even 
ground. Such was a discovery at 
the 17th International Design Con- 
ference in Aspen. 

To some, order is desirable. It 
is a meaningful framework for the 
chaos and confusion which inhibit 
progress. It may be a traditional 
order, a foundation, the departure 
from which is a progression to- 
ward chaos. 

Or, the order, as an element of 
nature, may itself evolve in con- 
currence with progress, as Dr. 
Jacob Bronowski of the Salk In- 
stitute of Biological Studies be- 
lieves: 

“Nature works by a series of 
hierarchies; every step of evolu- 
tion rests on some previous level. 
Integrate innovation into some- 
thing that seems like order and it 
raises it to the next level.” 

Order can be based, too, on 
the premise that the only certainty 
is change itself. In this case, or- 
der of another nature would exist. 
The physicist W.H. Thomas stated: 

"We as Americans have another 
heritage (besides the enduring edi- 
Есе). It is a new order born out 
of the land and the people. It is 
a direction that promises to lead 
mankind away from his further in- 
dulgence in chaos and war. This 
is the order of the impermanent. 
It is . . . the positive creation of 
things so beautiful, so functional, 
so well-conceived that the user 
finds that he must acquire it—and 
that it is convenient and enjoy- 
able to soon replace it." 

The opinion was also ventured 
that order cannot exist at all ex- 
cept in direct relativity to disor- 
der. The concept was defined by 
Max Bill, professor at Hamburg's 
Hochschule für Bildene Künste, as 
"a barrier against the physical 
world of disorder. The disorder 
of the physical world is brought 
about by the constant fight going 
on between different closed sys- 
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tems, each presenting a limited 
natural order." 

Moreover, said Dr. Paul A. 
Weiss, a biological scientist, “It is 
not a question of order vs. disorder, 
but of how much of each will 
save us." 

In support of Weiss' statement 
was the observation by Alfred 
Caldwell, professor of architecture, 
University of Southern California, 
that to some individuals "order is 
an ingredient, as in a concoction, 
and it is possible to have too much 
or not enough order." 

In an equally intense contro- 
versy was the concept of disorder. 
Those in praise of order thought 
of disorder as undesirable, the 
essence of destruction, a regres- 
sion to evolution. But others 
equated disorder with freedom. 

Among them was building de- 
signer Craig Ellwood, who feels 
that societies have forever tried 
to reconcile the polarities of order 
and freedom. 

"The test is incessant," he said, 
"between the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the demands of the or- 
ganized community, the needs of 
minorities and the powers of the 
majorities, the values of dissent 
and the dictates of authority." 

If freedom is the element be- 
lieved to perpetuate progress, or- 
der then becomes the inhibitor, 
the gestapo that suppresses up- 
risings of the imaginative spirit. 

Art Seidenbaum, columnist for 
the Los Angeles Times, spoke in 
defiance of order and emphasized 
the cultural need to be sustained 
on its own strength. 

"The need for anti-order is in- 
tense and it is being increased by 
technology and standardization," 
said Seidenbaum. He concluded: 

"For every established above- 
ground echo of the cultural explo- 
Sion, there is an underground 
counter-force ready to show the 
power structure how timid and 
stultified—and orderly—it is.” 

One of the reasons given as to 
why the discussion concerned it- 
self with polarities of order/dis- 
order and their effects on that 
basis was noted by Ellwood. “Or- 
der and disorder are the forces 
that shape societies," he stated. 

He explained further that be- 


cause today's civilization is so 
complex, the natural tendency to 
simplify drives men to consider 
only opposites instead of the more 
difficult consideration of opposites 
as well as the intermediate gamut 
of implications. In his words, this 
need to simplify tends to “influ- 
ence false 'either-or' choices be- 
tween opposites." Thus the roles 
of order and disorder are often 
oversimplified, and the truth 
gleaned is only from the top of 
the head. 

Given the dissentions, with the 
resignation to semantic and ex- 
periential differences, the partici- 
pants' attention at the conference 
was turned to the problem of de- 
sign. 

Not surprisingly, most of the 
discussion centered around urban 
design and the order and disorder 
of cities. In this respect an inter- 
esting point was made by Indian 
architect Charles Correa who spoke 
of the designer's reticence to uti- 
lize chaos to his advantage. 

Impressive advances could be 
made, he upheld, if the designer 
would recognize that the path of 
chaos is "a difficult and far path 
that can only be navigated, or even 
perceived, with a great heighten- 
ing of our senses, of our percep- 
tions, of our faculties. The fron- 
tiers of design advance slowly 
because the designer seldom 
makes this effort, this effort far 
over and above the call of duty." 

In explaining why cities are un- 
savory, Alfred Caldwell defined 
them as "places where the popu- 
lation is exploited through land 
speculation expressed in rent. The 
city as a wholesome environment 
for living was never the question. 
That is why the cities are so ugly. 
The notion of the city beautiful, 
that incredible platitude, comes to 
little more than a beauty parlor 
mask for plunder." 

He concluded with the follow- 
ing incisive statement—a stark 
conclusion concerning the present 
state of architecture as it reflects 
the order (or disorder) of our 
world: 

"Nothing is related to anything. 
Unrelatedness is disintegration. 
Our architecture is a symbol of 
a world being taken apart" [П] 
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Thinking Mobile 


Ensconced in Colonial Williams- 
burg and thus thoroughly steeped 
in the trudging mobility of the 
18th century, architects, planners 
and economists grappled earnestly 
some time ago with transportation 
problems facing an increasingly 
urbanized America in the 20th— 
what's left of it—and 21st cen- 
turies. 


Participants in the AIA Mid-At- 
lantic regional conference (theme 
—"Design for a Mobile Society") 
submitted to a mild scolding from 
Harper's Managing Editor Russell 
Lynes who told them: “Architects 
have been concerned with the stat- 
ic, which is the antithesis of mobil- 
ity, both literally and socially." 

Pointing out that the words '"'stat- 
ic" and "status" come from the 
same etymological root, and hint- 
ing that architecture is a "status- 
giving" profession, Lynes suggested 
that “this is why the profession of 
architecture has come so late to 
face the problems of a society in 
which movement is a great deal 
more important than the virtues 
ascribed to the homestead, to the 
building built for the ages." 

Any reading of today's society as 
hearth-bound is far from realistic, 
he said. Americans consider mobil- 
ity not a privilege but a right. 

Mass transit, however, seems to 
have come to concentrate on deny- 
ing every instinct of the traveler, 
Lynes said. "It has despised him 
and he has come to despise it. 
There now exists a state of war- 
fare between the public convey- 
ance and the passenger, where 
once a love affair existed." 

He spared no means of public 
transport, from subways ("at once 
as ingenious and barbaric a device 
as a civilized society could invent") 
to jets ("they try to make it up to 
people for jamming them into little 
stalls . . . with color movies"). 

The admitted discomforts of 
mass transit, plus what Lynes 
termed the "natural cussedness" of 
mankind (“even the mildest of men 
will use their cars as instruments to 
create personal danger"), must be 
taken into account by those who 
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will plan tomorrow's transporta- 
tion, he said. "It is the planner's 
problem to find patterns to fit men, 
and not force men into patterns." 

Another speaker at the February 
conference, Malcolm D. Rivkin, 
director of Urban and Region- 
al Development for Washington's 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, was 
concerned with the impact of trans- 
port on tomorrow's work and lei- 
sure habits. 

He placed part of the blame for 
current Negro unrest—the "long 
hot summer" syndrome of racial 
violence—at the door of transit 
deficiencies which make it virtu- 
ally impossible for Negroes, living 
in the central city, to reach jobs in 
the suburbs. 

As the trend toward decentrali- 
zation on the part of industry ac- 
celerates, he said, many jobs will 
be closed to the poor Negro be- 
cause without an automobile, he 
cannot get to them. 

Discussing the impact of trans- 
portation on leisure, Rivkin cited 
the ease with which residents of 


the East Coast megalopolis can now 
reach mountain and seashore play- 
grounds. 

He referred particularly to the 
foothills of the Appalachians, in 
citing the development of home- 
sites, motels, gas stations and other 
commercial facilities in the area. 
Most of this development, he said, 
is "taking place in communities 
which lack development plans, 
standards and controls. 


"These communities are unaccus- 
tomed to providing public services 
or levying more than token taxes; 
they are unaccustomed to accom- 
modating to a broad regional per- 
spective.” 

What will happen to these areas 
sociologically and  esthetically? 
Who will be in charge? 

Hopefully, professionals who will 
take a responsible attitude toward 
the results of their decisions. As 
Rivkin concluded, “Тһе redesign of 
the ghetto and the predesign of the 
mountain recreation areas repre- 
sent a new order of professional 
challenge. But it is in this dimen- 
sion of challenge that a truly cre- 
ative future must lie.” 

Urging that architects and plan- 
ners “think mobile” rather than 
static, Robert J. Piper, AIA (for- 
merly administrator of AIA's De- 
partment of Professional Services 
and now with the Perkins & Will 
Partnership in Chicago) recom- 
mended to them a thorough read- 
ing of The View from the Road, 
by Donald Appleyard, Kevin Lynch 
and John R. Meyer, which explores 
the mobile experience as a sequence 
of experiences. 

A. system of notation should be 
developed, he suggested, which 
would enable the planner to “сот- 
pose" sequential roadside sensa- 
tions that would be both visual and 
psychological. 

Summing up the ideas expressed 
at the conference, critic George 
McCue of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch said, “То think of design as 
a function that applies only within 
cities, without abundant attention 
to what happens between cities and 
more particularly in the betwixt- 
and-between zones of suburbia and 
heavily developed recreation cen- 
ters, is sheerest folly. . . . 

“What can architects do to make 
themselves effective as individuals 
or in their organized group capac- 
ity? The sense of this meeting 
seems to be that the focus of en- 
ergy is at the chapter level, where 
the local conditions are well un- 
derstood and from which construc- 
tive proposals can emanate.” [7] 
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precast concrete panels. But there 
are some fallacies in this decision. 

The basic function of the truss is 
to support the roof; the secondary 
function is to connect columns. 
But what is the point of the truss 
supporting the roof all by itself? 
There will be racks for pallets all 
through the interior, so why not 
have small columns among the 
racks? A column-free interior in 
this case fulfills no function; pro- 
viding columns greatly simplifies 
roof framing and results in de- 
creased cost. 

Now, let us carry this thought 
one step further. The basic func- 
tion of the original exterior col- 
umns was to support the roof. Sup- 
pose we support the roof on the 
pallet racks we are going to install 
anyway. This will save the cost of 
exterior columns. 

Let's take a look at the substruc- 
ture. Are concrete footings really 
necessary? Unless a local code re- 
quires them, probably the whole 
structure could be floated on the 
floor slab. We'll assume that the 
floor is a 6-in. slab of reinforced 
concrete. Its basic function is to 
support the contents. But what 
about the area where there are no 
contents to support? At these loca- 
tions, all that is necessary is a dirt 
seal. Several approaches should be 
investigated here. One might be 
precast footings for the racks, with 
sand and gravel filled part way up 
in the no-load areas and then the 
no-load areas and the aisles filled 
with poured-in-place concrete. 
Another approach might be a com- 
plete poured-in-place slab with 
cardboard tubes or even boxes pro- 
viding voids in the no-load areas. 
A couple of other items to watch 
here are the strengths of the con- 
crete (no reason for 3,500 psi. in 
no-load areas) and anchor bolts. 
The latter should be value-ana- 
lyzed to make sure they fulfill their 
function. 

The problems mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph should be 
brainstormed by a group under the 
“What else will do it?” heading. 
For example, why do we have to 
stick to concrete? Maybe a sheet 
of plywood in the no-load areas 
would provide a satisfactory solu- 


tion. Parenthetically, this should 
also be applied to the pallet racks. 
For example, maybe the uprights 
could be precast, prestressed con- 
crete columns. 

To go on, let us look at the walls. 
These should be made of whatever 
material will provide the required 
durability to resist the elements 
over the required period of time 
and should be of sufficient strength 
to resist the wind load. Here again, 
the VE teams should examine all 
possible alternatives. I can visual- 
ize alternatives ranging from plas- 
tic sheets, through paper, card- 
board and plywood to precast con- 
crete. It must be kept in mind that 
the basic function of the walls is 
to enclose space with the second- 
ary function of resisting wind; they 
have no other functions. For ex- 
ample, insulation value is of no 
importance, structural strength is 
of very little importance, etc. 

The roof is pretty cut and dried. 
Some savings have already been 
made by having the racks support 
the roof. This involves multiple 
support and therefore requires less 
structural strength in the roof. 
From here on, whatever will pro- 
vide the functions of the roof at the 
least cost is the thing to pick. 

Remaining we have doors, win- 
dows and lights. A few remarks are 
in order here. The first impulse is 
to have a door at each end big 
enough for a truck or a forklift, de- 
pending on requirements. But does 
the second door fulfill a- function? 
Possibly not. Secondly, there are 
many varieties of door on the mar- 
ket at a wide range of prices. Per- 
haps a plain “barn door" on a track 
might fulfill the function at the 
lowest cost. Do the windows fulfill 
a necessary function? Doubtful, 
since they will be blocked to a 
large extent by racks. Since light- 
ing is provided anyway, I would 
omit the windows. Under the head- 
ing of lighting, I can only see two 
things to watch: Keep the runs of 
wire and number of units to a mini- 
mum, and avoid the temptation to 
light the warehouse up like a pre- 
cision assembly area. 

To carry the whole thing a step 
further, although perhaps not usu- 
ally within the realm of most archi- 
tects, we should question the ne- 
cessity for bags, pallets, pallet 
racks and forklift. Depending on 
the owner's situation, it would be 
less costly to handle this material 
in bulk. We could then go to a mod- 
ified A-frame of steel or plywood, 
storing the material on the floor 
and sloping the walls to match the 
angle of repose. 
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Adolf Loos: A Pioneer of Modern 
Architecture. Ludwig Miinz and 
Gustav Künstler. New York: 
Praeger, 1966. 234 pp. $20. 

Published 33 years after Loos's 
death, this is the first comprehen- 
sive account of his work in English. 
As such it comes 33 years too late. 
One has to realize that until quite 
recently this work was almost to- 
tally unknown in both America and 
Britain where through the years 
architectural historians have either 
ignored it completely or played 
down its significance to the point 
of virtually denying it, architectu- 
rally and historically. 

Thus the book at last should fill 
a most serious gap in modern arch- 
itectural literature and essentially 
help in creating a picture of nature 
and development of 20th century 
architecture that corresponds more 
to historical reality than the one 
commonly accepted until now. 
How successful it will be in this 
respect remains to be seen, con- 
sidering how many widespread and 
deep-seated prejudices it will have 
to overcome. 

Yet there are definite signs of a 
change in the general attitude: a 
growing awareness of Loos's im- 
portance and a genuine desire to 
know more about him. (I trace this, 
partly, to Professor Hitchcock's 
efforts, for years the only English- 
writing historian to give Loos his 
proper due. One minor sign of 
such a change: During the last two 
years this writer has been invited 
to speak on Loos at 20 American 
schools of architecture. Much more 
significant is the appearance of the 
book itself. Even five years ago no 
British or American publisher 
would have thought of—let alone 
dared—coming out with a book on 
Loos. 

In reviewing it, one first ought to 
state that one is dealing with a 
translation—a rather poor one, for 
that matter. The German original 
was strictly intended for the cen- 
tral European market, evidently 
with a view to supplement, at least 
partially, Heinrich Kulka's excel- 
lent Loos-monograph of 1931, the 
knowledge of which it somehow 
presupposes. This might explain 
why the individual works have not 
been discussed in chronological 
order the way they were by Kulka. 
However, they haven't been 
grouped under any other unifying 
aspect either but, instead, accord- 
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ing either to building types or to 
architectural concepts. This, in it- 
self, is rather confusing. And the 
attempt to coordinate single works 
and single ideas constitutes a dis- 
tinct methodological error, particu- 
larly with reference to Loos. 

A reviewer of the book in the 
Viennese cultural-political maga- 
zine Die Furche has correctly 
pointed out that each of his works 
contains all his ideas, and each of 
his ideas is exemplified in all his 
works. On the other hand, the ab- 
sence of any attempt at a chrono- 
logical approach is a definite short- 
coming regarding the  English- 
speaking reader, not familiar with 
Kulka's earlier publication; inas- 
much as the evolution of Loos's 
oeuvre in its totality—the progress 
and maturing of his ideas as well 
as the genetic interrelation of the 
individual works—remains in the 
dark. That in the appended catalog 
—the “actual scholarly achieve- 
ment of the book,” as the Viennese 
critic calls it—the works are listed 
chronologically cannot make up for 
this. 

The most conspicuous weakness 
of the book is the failure to exam- 
ine Loos's historic position. This 


for the English edition—at least 
with a view to "placing him in his 
Viennese and European setting"— 
Professor Pevsner's introductory 
essay was supposed to do. But it 
has not. Indeed, one has to state 
regretfully that, Pevsner's eminent 
scholarliness and enviable pen- 
manship notwithstanding, his con- 
tribution can only be considered a 
distinct disservice to the very 
cause which the book has been 
meant to promote. 

It is, of course, inconceivable 
that Pevsner should not be familiar 
with Loos's work as well as teach- 
ing; yet the fact remains that he re- 


stricts his essay almost entirely to 
a rather elaborate analysis of 
Loos's theories as expressed in the 
latter's early writings—up to 1910. 
The tendency to depict Loos pri- 
marily as a theorist is obvious. His 
architecture is hardly mentioned, 
the works of his late period—the 
years of his highest maturity and 
supreme achievements—are com- 
pletely ignored, with the single ex- 
ception of the much maligned proj- 
ect for the Chicago Tribune Build- 
ing of 1922, of which Pevsner 
thoroughly disapproves; here he is 
in full accord with all those archi- 
tectural historians who, in all seri- 
ousness, would judge an architec- 
tural work by its motif: in this case 
a Greek Doric column, set, inci- 
dentally, on top of an “unrelieved” 
cube. (The juxtaposition of con- 
trasting elements is a highly char- 
acteristic feature of Loos's archi- 
tecture.) The use of classical forms 
in our day is, to Pevsner, a priori 
indicative of an “anti-modern and 
anti-20th century trend," and even 
the mere defense of their use “іп- 
comprehensible in so radical a 
thinker." 


A "radical thinker" Loos cer- 
tainly was; at the same time he was 
a truly civilized man to whom ad- 
herence to tradition was absolutely 
compatible with modern thinking. 
The evidence of his own work cer- 
tainly vindicates him in this re- 
spect. Dr. Münz has pointed out | 
that "even when he employed ele- 
ments of classical architecture, he 
nonetheless created decidedly 
modern buildings in terms of form 
and function." This is an im- 
mensely significant fact, yet it 
eludes Pevsner completely. Conse- 
quently, to him, "Loos remains an 
enigma," a statement with which 
his essay both opens and closes. 

This surely is an amazing and 
rather sad admission of helpless- 
ness in the face of one of the most 
outstanding phenomena in modern 
architecture, coming as it does, 
from one of the most renowned and 
respected authorities in the field, 
and all the more regrettable since 
it not only offers an easy way out 
for anyone less competent than 
Pevsner but is bound to help pre- 
serving that distorted image of 
Loos which it really would be high- 
est time to get rid of. As things are, 
we certainly can expect to be sad- | 
dled, for quite some time to come, 
with references to ‘enigmatic 
Loos.” Weighed down, as the book 
is, by such an introduction, its un- 
friendly and partially outright hos- 
tile reception in a substantial seg- 
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ment of the press should be all the 
less surprising, in view of the no- 
torious antagonism against Loos 
among certain influential architec- 
tural critics, especially in Britain, 
who almost literally seem to have 
taken up where an outraged reac- 
tionary Viennese press left off be- 
fore World War I. 

In delivering its message, in 
showing what Loos, the man, the 
architect, the reformer was really 
like, and in answering the query, 
"How does it concern us today?" 
the book by Münz and Künstler, 
therefore, is left entirely on its 
own, except for Oskar Kokoschka's 
brief but profound appreciation “Іп 
Memory of Adolf Loos" at the be- 
ginning. How does it fulfill its task? 

We have already stated what we 
feel to be its basic and rather seri- 
ous shortcomings. One should add, 
specifically, that no attempt has 
been made to trace Loos's decisive 
influence on 20th century architec- 
ture, and also, as the Viennese 
critic has observed, to distantiate 
him properly from the Interna- 
tional Style movement. The imper- 
ative task of establishing his his- 
toric function still remains. 

On the other hand, we have here 
a clear, comprehensive and author- 
itative presentation of Loos's work 
itself. Therein lies the undisputable 
and particular value of the book. It 
is gratifying to know that the 
reader here and in Britain finally 
has been given his chance of be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with 
the achievement of this truly great 
master who was anything but an 
"enigma"; he was instead a great 
clarifier of issues whose creative 
ingenuity was matched only by his 
social conscientiousness and stu- 
pendous insight into human needs. 

Kokoschka has reminded us that 
Loos “spoke of himself as a mason 
whose business it was to make the 
world habitable in the way a bird 
builds its nest.” What this means in 
terms of architecture—whether as 
actual buildings or unexecuted 
projects—is revealed іп these 
pages, as is the enormous range of 
Loos's thinking and inventiveness, 
from the concept of a psycholog- 
ically determined architecture to 
the principle of three-dimensional 
planning. 

The book, printed in Austria like 
the original edition, is visually and 
technically of top quality. There 
are 272 illustrations: photographs 
and drawings, many of the latter 
never published before. The print- 
ing is perfect; the title page a typo- 
graphic delight. Three of Loos's 


essays—historic documents of the 
first order—are included. 

Oskar Kokoschka, whose incom- 
parable portrait of Loos precedes 
the text pages, has in his foreword 
expressed the hope that the book 
will be more effective than Loos 
himself was permitted to be in his 
lifetime. It certainly should be an 
eye-opener to all intelligent and 
unprejudiced people who want to 
be given the facts "as they really 
are." ERNEST H. BRANDL 


Urban Atlas: 20 American Cities; 
А Communication Study Notating 
Selected Urban Data at a Scale of 
1:48,000. Joseph R. Passonneau and 
Richard Saul Wurman. Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1967. 127 plates (63 
double-spread foldout pages.) $100. 

Not long ago The New Yorker 
claimed not to like the word unique 
because it is similar to "those arch 
nouns" critique and physique, and 
it is "rickety from too much han- 
dling." There seem to be occasions, 
however, when no other word will 
do, and this is one of them. This is 
a unique book. 

The word book seems too limited 
somehow for such a huge volume— 
17!/ x 20 inches. Supported by 
seven institutions and foundations, 
the atlas’ preparation has been in 
progress since 1962, and authors 
Passonneau (dean and professor of 
architecture, School of Architec- 
ture, Washington University) and 
Wurman (partner in the Philadel- 
phia architectural firm of Murphy 
Levy Wurman and member of the 
architectural faculty of Princeton 
University) have been assisted by 


a wide variety of persons and insti- 
tutions, including 55 students of 
Washington University's School of 
Architecture. 

But all this is not the reason for 
the work's uniqueness: That qual- 
ity is afforded by its interrelating 
of knowledge and data and by the 
potential significance of its use in 
other computer programs as a new 
method of communications. 
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Everyone agrees that there is ar 
unbelievable amount of data per 
taining to the economic and socia: 
patterns of cities. What is lacking 
is a systematic and comprehensible 
organization of the massive mate: 
rials for ready access to the infor 
mation. This atlas aims at display: 
ing a great deal of information vis 
ually. It is a collection of Unitec 
States Geological Survey maps о! 
20 American cities. A pattern о! 
overprinted colored geometrica 
symbols is used on these maps, anc 
by their different sizes, shapes anc 
colors the "symbolic language” tell: 
one of a wide range of urban vari 
ables and their magnitudes. Twelve 
different colors are used, some 
times as many as five on one map 
Included in the data provided ar 
such variables as residential popu: 
lation density, land use data anc 
total income data. Moreover, there 
is a visual correlation among the 
variables to create new items 0! 
information. 


Ten plates each are provided fot 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Sar 
Francisco and Los Angeles where 
the maps cover about 121/ x 28 
miles. Five plates each (depicting 
areas about 12!/» miles square) аге 
for Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Denver, Houston, Мі 
ami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St 
Paul, New Orleans, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Seattle anc 
Washington, D. C. 

St. Louis is given intensive treat 
ment, and additional maps are pro: 
vided for such data as populatior 
changes since 1910, nonwhite pop 
ulation percentages, types of indus 
try, employment, etc. and distribu 
tion and type of religious structure: 
since 1910. 

The authors state that “there ex 
ist three major categories of urbar 
information: 1) the nature of th 
people, 2) the nature of the lan 
and its uses, 3) movement of peo 
ple, goods and information. Thes 
maps all describe 1) classificatioi 
(or type) of things or events, 2 
their magnitude, 3) their location i1 
space and time." It will be interest 
ing to see what people who actual 
ly use the atlas have to say abou 
its value as a tool. Certainly, i 
would seem to hold promise o 
opening up important interdisci 
plinary studies of the city. One o 
the tests will be whether the worl 
inspires new urban sociologica 
and economic studies. Perhaps th: 
truly perceptive review of thi: 
book awaits its utilization by sev 
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eral disciplines for which its data 
has usefulness. 

A note from the authors and the 
Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co. has been tipped in. They 
frankly state that “the Photon 
Model 713 process by which these 
maps are made finally proved less 
reliable in controlling register of 
large size negatives and plates than 
had been anticipated” and that “the 
photo paper that was available... 
was not sufficiently stable for the 
precise register this mapping ulti- 
mately requires.” They point out 
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that because of the fine line sym- 
bols the combined income and pop- 
ulation density maps suffer most. 
Also, they conclude that the sym- 
bol design “would be perhaps bet- 
ter to have a different progression.” 

Nonetheless, the atlas should 
prove indispensible for those who 
make decisions based on great 
masses of urban data that vary by 
location and time. Its comprehen- 
sible data and its pioneering meth- 
od of presentation make the atlas 
a genuinely unique information 
system about 20 American cities 
and provides a methodology for 
any others. MARY OSMAN 
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A System of Architectural Orna- 
ment, According with a Philosophy 
of Man’s Powers by Louis H. Sulli- 
уап, New York; Eakins Press, 1967. 
$7.50 hardbound, $3.95 paperbound. 

For many years Sullivan’s final 
statement of faith as shown in his 
“A System of Architectural Orna- 
ment” was unavailable except for 
copies which could be found on the 
second-hand market. A few years 
ago the Prairie School Press issued 
a large size facsimile. Now the 
Eakins Press with the desire to 
make it even more readily avail- 
able is offering a smaller sized 
edition, more suitable to the library 
shelf and the pocketbook. 

The plates, somewhat reduced 
from the original but not markedly, 
have been well fitted to the 
changed format, while the text has 
been reset to meet its needs. In all 
this, though, there has been no les- 
sening of the physical appearance 
of the book, which has been well 
done. 

To show Sullivan at work there 
have also been added reproduc- 
tions of his drawings for the 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Union 
Bank of Columbus, Wisconsin, 
done just a few years earlier in 
1919. The drawings are now in the 
Avery Architectural Library at Co- 
lumbia University. 

All in all it is a tastefully done 
book which any architect should 
be glad to add to his library if he 
does not have either of the previ- 
ous editions. 


Modern Architecture and Expres- 
sionism. Dennis Sharp. New York: 
George Braziller, 1966. 204 pp. $15. 

Sharp believes that most writers 
on modern architecture have judged 
the Expressionistmovementfalsely, 
bringing to it a distorted view. His 
aim is to refute such judgment 
while he analyzes this “romantic 
stream” in modern architecture. 
The years between 1910 and 1923 
in Germany were a time of conflict 
and despair, and in this emotional 
state realism was subordinated to 
the symbolic. This tendency spread 
from painting to literature, music 
and architecture. In 1919 one par- 
ticipant wrote: "Let us live in uto- 
pia, let us fabricate plans, castles 
in Spain; let us pretend and pre- 
pare for the time 30 years thence, 
when Germany will triumphantly 
lead in the arts." This was the 
spirit of Expressionism. 

.Sharp deals with Hugo Нагіпе, 
Bruno Таш, Erich Mendelsohn, 
Peter Behrens and the other vis- 
ionaries of the time, discussing 
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buildings and projects and influ- 
ences against the artistic, social 
and political background of the 
era. Among the topics discussed is 
the Amsterdam School, with an in- 
sight given into the way the Dutch 
architects differed from the Ger- 
man. To make his study complete, 
Sharp includes material on Rudolf 
Steiner and his "open sculpture" 
architecture. 

With his sharp prose and an 
abundance of illustrative materials, 
Sharp defends his thesis admirably. 


The book includes a chronology of 
buildings and events, a lengthy 
bibliography and some source doc- 
uments not available heretofore in 
English. 


Builders in the Sun: Five Mexican 
Architects. Clive Bamford Smith. 
New York: Architectural Book Pub- 
lishing Co., 1967. 224 pp. $12.95. 
The vibrant contemporary archi- 
tecture of Mexico is here portrayed 
in the work of five architects— 
Juan O'Gorman, Felix Candela, 
Mathias Goeritz, Luis Barragan and 
Mario Pani. Separate sections are 


For safer, more comfortable, 
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Intercom For Office and Industry. Saves 
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times over. 
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devoted to each of these leading 
practitioners of architecture. There 
are biographical sketches, philo- 
sophical observations by the archi- 
tects and a small measure of criti- 
cal assessment by the author. 
Each man’s work is illustrated 
with stunning photographs in black 
and white. Smith, an English jour- 
nalist now living in Mexico City, 
has wisely included a foreword by 
José Villagrán García, which is а 
concise statement of the develop- 
ment of architecture in Mexico. 


John Wellborn Root, Architect. 
Harriet Monroe, with an introduc- 
tion by Reyner Banham. Park For- 
est, Ш.: Prairie School Press, 1966. 
291 pp. $8.50. 

This is a facsimile reprint of one 
of the earliest American architec- 
tural biographies by an author who 
later became noted for the maga- 
zine Poetry, which she founded. 
Banham contributes an evaluative 
note on the book and the man. 


Shops and Showrooms: An Inter- 
national Survey. Karl Kaspar. New 
York: Praeger, 1967. 167 pp. $15. 

For the most part this is a book 
of illustrations of elegant specialty 
shop interiors. It reveals an astute 
knowledge of customer psychology 
on the part of the persons who 
were responsible for the display of 
chic wares. 

The arrangement is by kind of 
store, and there are examples of 
shops for clothes, shoes, books, 
music, furniture, groceries, etc., in- 
cluding hairdressers and travel 
agencies. In all, 50 shops from the 
United States, Australia and nine 
European countries are presented, 
documented by photographs and 
floor plans. The text is in English 
and German. There is an index of 
architects. 


The Lightning Book.Peter H. Vie- 
meister. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1961. 316 pp. $4.50. 

The terrifying fire of the heav- 
ens known as lightning has been a 
source of fear, concern, destruction 
and anxiety from the days of prim- 
itive civilization to the modern era. 
It is so much with us that right 
now, as you are reading this, about 
1800 thunderstorms are raging over 
the face of the earth. 

In 1965, lightning caused over 
one-quarter of a billion dollars 
worth of damage in the United 
States alone, which for the coun- 
try as a whole made for 10 percent 
of all fires, and much higher in re- 
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gions that are especially prone to 
them such as the south. 
Architects are indeed concerned 
with lightning, as one of their 
prime responsibilities is to provide 
a building's occupants with shelter. 
Yet it is curious that very few arch- 
itects show a consistent and cog- 
nizant effort to provide structures 
with adequate and modern light- 
ning protection. With new building 
uses, construction classifications, 
advances in science and radical and 
different techniques in planning 
and design, architects must not for- 
get to consider the influence of 
lightning on their overall designs. 
There is a wealth of literature on 
this subject, the contents of which 
need not be summarized herein, as 
the various publications adequately 
cover the field. However, of par- 
ticular interest is a large collection 
of books and pamphlets compiled 
by Victor Gilbertson, FAIA, of 
Minneapolis, who has been re- 
searching the subject for years. 
There are manufacturers’ catalogs 
and Ordinance Corps reports, the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion's Code for Protection Against 
Lightning, the Underwriters Labor- 


atories' Master Labeled Lightning 
Protection Systems and my own 
book Climate and Architecture. 

But probably the most interest- 
ing and authoritative, all-inclusive 
volume on lightning is by Long 
Island engineer Peter E. Viemeister, 
who wrote The Lightning Book. 
Preliminary chapters cover many 
nonarchitectural topics as Benja- 
min Franklin, lightning research, 
birth of a storm, global vagabonds, 
electricity in the air, the lightning 
bolt, etc. Only 31 of the 316 pages 
are devoted to rods and roofs, 
another seven to farms, fences and 
fertilizers. 

The lightning protection system 
basically developed by Franklin is 
still in use today. However, modern 
buildings have new problems 
which Viemeister has recognized. 
After discussing the relative ex- 
posure to lightning that is offered 
by the local terrain, the building 
site and the locality concerned, he 
relates the various types of 


sheathed structures and those with 
special problems caused by the 
form of the building, as in church 
steeples. In a letter to Gilbertson, 
Viemeister emphasizes the follow- 
ing guide as being of special sig- 
nificance: 


* Give preference to BX wiring 
over Romex. 

* Select a perimeter heating sys- 
tem when possible. 

* Install airconditioning outlets 
overhead. 

* Put electric cables in outside 
walls and ceilings. 

* Ground well all major metallic 
systems and interconnect same. 

* Locate telephone and power line 
arresters outside the house. 

* Bond all aluminum roof and sid- 
ing panels on opposite corners to 
earth and to plumbing. 

Viemeister stresses the concept 
that it is better to be surrounded by 
conductors rather than have them 
on one side, for in the latter case 
the occupants might have currents 
induced in their bodies. Metallic 
surrounding would insulate the oc- 
cupants against induced effects. 

The author, son of an AIA mem- 
ber, is to be commended for his 
nonhumdrum approach. He relates 
to today's needs and problems the 
principles expressed in detail in 
the more statistical codes and reg- 
ulations. He should be a source of 
inspiration to architects in solving 
lightning problems before they are 
lightning disasters. 

JEFFREY ELLIS ARONIN, AIA 
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Theatre, Netherlands Pavilion, 
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Тһе day they took away 
Clarence Schroeder’s amateur status. 


It was both a sad and a happy day Clarence grabbed the extinguisher. Clarence doesn't give in easily. 
for old Clarence. Sad because He dropped it in his excitement, Undaunted, he went on to put out 
he could no longer compete in nearly breaking several toes on the entire fire with the charge 
amateur fire-fighting ranks. Happy the left foot of bewildered Mabel that was left. 

because, at last, he thought Hansen, the bookkeeper. But Well, the rest of the story is told in 


he was a pro. he recovered his composure 

and went to work on the fire. 
Clarence gave forth with a blast 
from the “Е” Model. But he didn’t 
fire broke out in Clarence's office.  "@alize he had the nozzle pointed 
Like the true amateur he was, in the wrong direction. By the 
Clarence did a lot of running time he got straightened around 
around and shouting. Then some- again, he had used half the 

one pointed to the “E” Model, contents of the extinguisher. 
hanging on the wall. 


the inter-office memo from the 
boss. The next day, Clarence was 
appointed office fire chief. 


The blame—and the credit—rests 
squarely with the Ansul “E” 


Model. One recent, fateful day, a Now he's holding fire drills and the 


like. And he's conducting classes 
on the use of the fire extinguisher. 
His favorite point about the 
extinguisher is the extra "margin 
of safety," which he, as the office 
pro, doesn't need, but which the 
amateurs around the office can 
count on when they get excited 
and waste half the charge 

in the “Е” Model. 


The Pro-Maker. 


THE ANSUL COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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| A finish that stands up to heavy foot traffic 
and severe weathering. 


The popularity of wood decking, in demand now 
as never before for porches, sun decks, patios, 
etc., requires a finish both durable and decora- 
tive. Samuel Cabot Inc. answers this pressing 


need with a new product, Cabot's Decking 
Stains. It is a product with a specific purpose ... 
protecting, preserving, and beautifying wood 
surfaces under difficult conditions. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible to obtain a durable stain 
finish for wood decking. 


* Economical: easy 
to apply and 
maintain. 


* Will not rub off 
or track off. 


* Alcohol and de- 
fergent resistant. 


* Suitable for all 
types of wood. 


* Resists cracking, 
peeling, and 
blistering. | 


Available іп ten colors: Bark Brown, Smoke Gray, 
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National 


Sept. 19-22: Producers’ Council 46th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel America, Houston 

Oct. 1-6: American Institute of Planners 50th Year 
Conference, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 8-12: Prestressed Concrete Institute Convention, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal 

Oct. 19-22: National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Annual Meeting and Preservation Conference, 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 

Nov. 12-15: Community Junior College Facilities 
Planning Conference, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Sept. 13-15: New Jersey Society of Architects, Berk- 
eley Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park; North Central 
States/Minnesota Society of Architects, St. Paul 
Hilton Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sept. 25-28: New York State Association of Archi- 
tects, Nevele Hotel, Ellenville, N. Y. 

Oct. 2-4: Northwest Region, Ridpath Hotel and 
Motor Inn, Spokane, Wash. 

Oct. 3-7: Florida Association of Architects, Diplomat 
Hotel, Hollywood-by-the-Sea 

Oct. 5-8: California Council, Vacation Village, San 
Diego 

Oct. 6-8: New England Region, Sheraton-Eastland 
Motor Hotel, Portland, Me. 

ar mos East Central States Region, Hammond, 
Ind. 

Oct. 12-14: Ohio Region, Nationwide Inn, Columbus 

Oct. 18-20: Texas Region, Houston 

Oct. 19-21: Pennsylvania Region, Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey 

Oct. 26-28: Illinois Council, Sheraton-Rock Island 
Motor Inn, Rock Island 

жәке Central States Region, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Nov. 5: Western Mountain Region, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


AIA Committees and Related Meetings 
(At the Octagon unless otherwise noted) 


Sept. 15-16: Building Regulations 

Sept. 18-20: Insurance 

Sept. 23-24: School and College Architecture 

Sept. 25: Architecture for Commerce and Industry 

Sept. 25: International Relations 

Sept. 27-29: Board of Directors, Chatham, Cape Cod, 
Mass. 


International 


Nov. 7-9: International Symposium on Esthetics and 
Design in Wood, State University of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nov. 16-17: International Commission on Environ- 
mental Design Interprofessional Conference, Edu- 
cation Center, University of Maryland 


Tour 


* Around South America Architectural Trek, 21 days, 
departing Oct. 24. Repeated Jan. 30 and March 26, 
1968. Arranged for АТА members with special group 
fares by United Travel Agency, Inc., 807 15th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. Г] 
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All-weather unit bolts to frame, needs 
no other sealing. 


nn 
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Letters 


In Praise of John Wenrich 


EDITOR: 

I read with great interest the 
comments by John Wenrich in 
your Comment & Opinion for June. 
He is right in praising the dead 
(except Lewis), and I will take this 
opportunity to praise him—a dra- 
matic composer, an atmospheric 
poet. 

I don't know why John left Jules 
Guerin off his list! 

The accompanying reproduction 
is of an illustration I made іп 1927 
when I was 15 years old. It was 
used on the bulletin cover of the 
Ninth Presbyterian Church of Phil- 
adelphia. It is particularly interest- 


ing because it was the first of $3 
million worth of renderings pro- 
duced by myself and later associ- 
ates. 

Obviously, there is a story be- 
hind all this. One thing is sure 
though: The site is 90 percent of 
good architecture, and it is the 
renderer's job to enhance that rela- 
tionship in the most attractive way 
—all in about a week. 

GEORGE C. RUDOLPH, AIA 
New York, N.Y. 


Evaluating the Bard Awards 


EDITOR: 

Leon Brand's article on the Bard 
Awards program which appeared 
in the May issue, though admirable 
in many ways, was marred by error 
and omission. 

Mr. Brand claims that “Improve- 
ments in the output of the Housing 
and Redevelopment Board are 
somewhat less visible” than those 
in the Board of Education. If so, it's 
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mighty curious that these very 
same awards were recently pre- 
sented for 1967 and the result: 
Both buildings given First Honor 
Awards were constructed under 
the aegis of the Housing and Re- 
development Board. They were 
University Towers by I. M. Pei & 
Associates and Chatham Towers 
by Kelly & Gruzen. Parenthetical- 
ly, Pei's building also won an AIA 
Honor Award for 1967, the only 
one constructed by an agency of 
the City of New York to be so 
honored. 

Mr. Brand also is out of date on 
the board’s position on fees. While 
what he claims may be true of the 
past, it is well known that for sev- 
eral months we have been working 
with the New York Chapter AIA 
and others on this question. As a 
result, the Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Board recently approved an 
increase in the basic fees averaging 
30 percent. Just as important, in so 
doing we have pegged the schedule 
in such a way as to encourage 
rather than penalize diversity. 

Finally, we also have been slash- 
ing happily away at the red tape 
that entangles an architect when 
he tries to do a job for the City. 
We have tried to turn over the 
planning of a building to the archi- 
tect and not entrap him in regula- 
tion. We have shortened the time 
required to process plans and 
drawings, reduced the amount of 
material that an architect must 
submit for review and cut the 
number of exhibits. We now ask 
only for a concept drawing rather 
than a detailed design before a job 
is made definitive and, working 
closely with the Architects Advi- 
sory Committee which we insti- 
tuted in 1966, we are devising a 
vastly simplified set of standards 
based on performance rather than 
specifications. 

We are, in short, committed to 
good design; we are prepared to 
pay for it—and to insist upon it. 

JASON R. NATHAN 

Housing and Development 
Administrator, City of New York 
New York, N.Y. 


EDITOR: 

The sponsors of the Bard Awards 
are obviously pleased in the ex- 
treme at the statement of New 
York City’s HDA Administrator 
Nathan that his agency is “сот- 
mitted to good design, prepared to 
pay for it—and to insist upon it." 
One of the principal goals in estab- 
lishing this program was to encour- 
age public officials in New York to 
make just such commitments. 

I believe that Administrator 


Nathan cannot really disagree with 
my lament that of the thousands of 
apartments produced under Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Board su- 
pervision the few hundred repre- 
sented by Pei's University Plaza 
and Kelly & Gruzen's Chatham 
Towers indicate a batting average 
with almost boundless room for 
improvement. 

The increase in the HRB fee 
schedule mentioned by Mr. Nathan 
is certainly welcomed by all in- 
terested in better housing and bet- 
ter design. The amount of the in- 
crease, ie. an average of 30 per- 
cent, while it may sound significant, 
is based on what previously was 
a grossly inadequate fee. Thus, in 
my view, even the new schedule 
falls short of fair compensation for 
work to be performed. So be it. 
Mr. Nathan deserves credit even 
for this increase achieved by the 
New York Chapter AIA after great 
and long effort. 

Finally, on the subject of red 
tape, I confess I am a congenital 
pessimist. Mr. Nathan merits every 
encouragement and all the support 
he can get. In the past, however, 
the agency which he now heads 
was not well known for efficiency 
or speed. Any new judgment of 
that reputation must, of course, 
be measured against performance 
rather than promise. 

What is most important is that 
the City of New York has a critical 
need for socially significant quan- 
tities of new well-designed hous- 
ing. We need more housing and we 
need it faster than any other city 
in the nation. If Mr. Nathan can get 
the job done, he will have earned 
the praise and gratitude of an en- 
tire city—architects and this writer 
included. 

LEON BRAND, AIA 
New York, N.Y. 


Converting the Airports 


EDITOR: 

In his article "The Big Ground 
Wave" in the February issue, Mor- 
ris Ketchum Jr. said: "The archi- 
tect who can come up with a broad- 
ly effective solution to the prob- 
lem of airport conversion will be 
the most wanted man in aviation." 
I hereby present my solution to see 
if he is right. 

The great developments in air- 
craft design and increased capacity 
have brought to air terminals 
around the globe a condition of 
vast obsolescence. It is inconceiv- 
able that nowhere has anyone built 
a simple double-deck system where 
the cars and/or cargo are posi- 

Continued on page 124 
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tioned directly below the planes 
which they serve. 

According to a reliable engineer 
and construction firm in Honolulu, 
a system such as this would cost 
$12 per square foot. It would save 
endless time in acquiring similar 
areas where land shortage is a 
critical factor. The monetary sav- 
ings from acquisition, clearing and 
paving equal areas would greatly 
defray construction costs. The de- 
sign of ramps and lifts would have 
to fit the local conditions, and the 
cost of these items would be in 
addition to the quotation already 
cited. 

In addition to effectively dou- 
bling the useful areas of existing 
airports, the following features 


52. And This Ia Just The Beginning" 


—— UWTEP бөйү 004 STE oe 


From the Honolulu Advertiser, Feb. 19, 1967. 


might in themselves make such a 
system a feasible one. 

1. Baggage would be moved di- 
rectly from car to lift, and from lift 
to planes: a handling operation 
which could not be further sim- 
plified. There would be no need 
of pickup areas at remote parts of 
of the terminal. 

2. Distances a passenger has to 
walk would be all but eliminated. 
He would board the lift from his 
car at check-in points and rise to 
the plane at flight time. This would 
іп effect constitute a "vertical" 
transfer of about 20 feet, as com- 
pared to existing "horizontal" sys- 
tems of thousands of steps, moving 
causeways, escalators, etc. 

3. Normal operations would not be 
curtailed during the conversion 
period if handled as follows: 

* Increment 1—Deck existing car 
parking areas and construct ramps 
to the runways. 

* Increment 2—Deck existing plane 
apron after Increment 1 was in use. 
4. Based upon a 30x30-foot modu- 
lar system for the upper deck as 
quoted, opportunity for increasing 
or revising layouts to accommodate 
varying traffic patterns would be 
limitless. The area gains would 
provide additional flexibility, and 
obsolescence would be indefinitely 
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deferred, to the extent that a lesser 

solution could not be justified. 
JAMES MORRISON, AIA 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


In Defense of Snug Harbor 


EDITOR: 

I was delighted to see the Sail- 
ors Snug Harbor buildings on 
Staten Island included in the arti- 
cle on the New York Landmarks 
Commission in the May issue. 

As you undoubtedly are aware, 
I spoke about this particular proj- 
ect during the second business ses- 
sion at the New York Convention, 
explaining that the commission 
was defeated on the matter of the 
decimation of that great complex— 
and this is only the beginning of 
the battle. I base my case for Snug 
Harbor on four points: 

1. The buildings form one of the 
most impressive—if not the most 
impressive—and important Greek 
Revival groups in the whole coun- 
try. There is no question about 
their architectural quality or im- 
portance. 
2. There is no necessity for the 
demolition. With the many acres 
around these buildings, there is 
plenty of room for modern devel- 
opment of necessary facilities. 
3. No sincere or sympathetic effort 
has been made or authorized by 
the Snug Harbor trustees to in- 
corporate these buildings in an 
imaginative way in their overall 
plan. 
4. It is obvious that the first inter- 
est of the lawyers in this case was 
to disencumber the property from 
the restrictive effects. of the land- 
marks law. 

F. J. WOODBRIDGE, FAIA 

New York, N.Y. 


Pre-Engineered Construction 


EDITOR: 

I think a few observations are 
in order following the first Na- 
tional Conference on Pre-Engi- 
neered Construction which my firm 
held in Atlanta recently. It brought 
together 200 top executives from 
90 leading US industries, along 
with buyers, raw materials sup- 
pliers, architects, engineers and 
contractors. 

We at Star realize that pre-engi- 
neered construction is a contro- 
versial area in the architectural 
profession today; we do feel, how- 
ever, that the chasm is closing. 

We believe the charges that pre- 
engineered construction is elimi- 
nating the role of the architect are 
without basis. It is my contention 
that the huge building job which 
faces America in the next 30 years 


makes the architect's contribution 
all the more important. 

In addition, it is our belief that 
new, more modern construction 
techniques are called for to com- 
plement the best architectural 
thinking and planning which is 
available. We firmly believe that 
pre-engineered, or industrialized, 
building techniques hold at least a 
partial solution to some of the 
problems facing all of us involved 
in construction. 

One of our objectives in spon- 
soring the conference was to un- 
derscore our belief that the archi- 
tect, the manufacturer and the 
builder must engage in constant 
dialog in an effort to form the new 
coalition that must be formed to 
rebuild America in the amazingly 
short time we have before us. 

L.S. SHEALY 

Vice President-Sales 

Star Manufacturing Company 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Restoring Unity Temple 


EDITOR: 

Unity Temple — Frank Lloyd 
Wright's first building of a public 
nature—is now open to visitors on 
à 25-hour weekly schedule through 
September in an attempt to develop 
a fund for its restoration. The tours 
feature a sound tape recording with 
Wright himself speaking about the 
structure and display boards incor- 
porating floor plans and photo- 
graphs. 

As you know, this historic build- 
ing in Oak Park (Lake Street at 
Kenilworth Avenue), constructed 
in 1906, was a significant contribu- 
tion to modern architecture. It re- 
introduced the temple form as a 
place of worship. The structure was 
the first use of pour reinforced con- 
crete as an architectural building 
material in this country and in- 
cluded an integrated forced air 
heating system. 

GLENWOOD BAKER 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Unitarian Universalist Church 
Oak Park, Ш. 


Another Trip to the Powder Room 


EDITOR: 

The sentiments expressed by 
Mrs. Brown in the April issue 
are in harmony with those of 
the washroom manufacturer. Al- 
though, admittedly, the writer has 
never had the occasion to visit the 
ladies' washroom, we are privy to 
planning of same. 

АП too often, it is our function 
to follow the instructions dictated 

Continued on page 128 
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SCHOKBETON 


Another outstanding example 
of Schokbeton's design plasticity. 


Schokbeton Precast Concrete 

white aggregate multiple-window curtain wall— 
Highway & Safety Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Architects: Altenhof and Brown in collaboration with 
Eshbach Pullinger Stevens and Bruder, and 

Jordan McNee Parnum & Yule. 

General Contractor: Consolidated Engineering Co 


For the best in precast concrete, 

specify Schokbeton 

EASTERN SCHOKBETON CORP. 

441 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 

A Division of Granite Research Industries Inc. 
65 Mountain St. West, Worcester, Mass. 01606 
P.O. Box 56, Brandywine, Md. 20613 
PRECAST/SCHOKBETON, INC. 

Р.О. Box 2088, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 

30 No. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois 60602 

18510 James Couzens Hwy., Detroit, Michigan 48235 
MABIE-BELL SCHOKBETON CORP. 

P.O. Box 1558, Greensboro, N.C. 27402 
Peachtree City, Georgia 30214 

P.O. Box 47546, Miami, Florida 

INLAND SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Nebraska Prestressed Concrete Co. 
P.O. Box 29208, Lincoln, Nebraska 68529 
ROCKWIN SCHOKBETON 

Division of Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corp. 
Subsidiary of United Concrete Pipe Corp. 
P.O. Box 2536, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 
TEXAS SCHOKBETON, INC. 

Loop Road-P.O. Box 1002 

Crockett, Texas 

BUEHNER SCHOKBETON COMPANY 

301 West 60th Place, Denver, Colorado 80216 
5200 South Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 84107 
BASALT SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Basalt Rock Сотрайу, Inc 

Р.О. Box 2540, Napa, California 94559 
GRANITE RESEARCH INDUSTRIES INC. 

26 Chestnut St., Somerville, Mass. 02143 
CANADA 

5СНОКВЕТОМ QUEBEC INC. 

Р.О. Box 240, St. Eustache, Р.О., Canada 
CONTECH SCHOKBETON 

Division of Concrete Technology (B.C.) Ltd. 
790 Nelson Road—P.O. Box 68 

Richmond, B.C., Canada 


SCHOKBETON PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 35 MASON STREET, GREENWICH, CONN. 06830 


Letters from page 124 


by the architect, who has planned 
the washroom in a chaotic fashion. 

Our industry has always at- 
tempted to keep the architect 
abreast of the “technical-industrial 
manufacturing processes of the 
20th century” by providing cata- 
logs which we believe reflect these 
changes and advances. However, 
the thinking seems to be that 
powder rooms are a necessary evil 
rather than a functional require- 
ment of the structure. 

We hope that reprints of the 
article are available since it should 
be required reading for the specifi- 
cation writer. PATRICK GRASSO 

President 
Accessory Specialties, Inc. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


ED. NOTE: Reprints of "Planning the Powder 
Room" indeed are available (see Architects 
Information Service card). 


EDITOR: 

The author suggests that we 
architects might do well if we 
turned to anthropology for some 
of our answers. The lingua franca 
to which she refers is derivative of 
the accepted designation in use by 
anthropologists in diagramming 
kinship analysis: A male O fe- 
male. LABELLE PRUSSIN, AIA 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDITOR: 

In response to Mr. Prussin, the 
problem with a visual logo is not 
so much what the experts think 
of it but what the public associates 
with it. These basic shapes are sus- 
ceptible to many forms of interpre- 
tation in the mind of the public. 

I myself have had numerous 
discussions on the question of sex- 
ual attribution as between circles 
and triangles, inverted and other- 
wise. I refrained from repeating 
the arguments on each side in my 
article since I should have had, for 
the sake of clarity, to descend from 
those high levels of tact and deli- 
cacy which I had set for myself in 
dealing with this subject. 

DENISE S. BROWN 
Acting Associate Professor 
University of California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Auditorium Job Not Yet Done 


EDITOR: 

As a postlude to Betty J. Ritter’s 
excellent article "Rebirth of Chi- 
cago's Auditorium" іп the June is- 
sue, I am pleased to say that on 
June 29 my co-chairman, Harold 
W. Norman, and I announced that 
the Auditorium Theater Council 
raised all the money to reopen the 
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world-renowned Auditorium The- 
ater. Articles such as Miss Ritter's 
certainly helped us to reach that 
goal: $350,000 in answer to $150,- 
000 of challenge offers. 

But fund raising cannot stop 
now. Most theaters operate under 
foundation grants. Our council, 
however, must have cash on hand 
before anything pertaining to the 
theater—restoration, management, 
programming — can be enacted, 
and has no such grants for projects. 

We hope that members of your 
Institute will contribute to further 
preservation of this important 
structure, now making certain that 
it will be put to the artistic use for 
which it was designed. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to the council at 
70 E. Congress Parkway, Chicago, 
Ill. 60605. 

MRS. JOHN V. SPACHNER 
Chairman 

Auditorium Theater Council 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDITOR: 

Thanks for the fine article on the 
auditorium. However, it would ap- 
pear that the scaffolding photo- 
graph is upside down. Is it? 

DAVID J. REICHEL, AIA 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ED. NOTE: Sharp-eyed reader Reichel is 
so right! 


A Love Letter to the AIA 


EDITOR: 

Every day I spent in New York 
during the annual convention was 
special in a gloriously exciting 
week, thanks to the Institute's 
planning. More than ever before, I 
am convinced that architects are 
the greatest people on earth. 

Following the convention, the 
Wisconsin Chapter of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects (I could 
abbreviate the title but I love the 
look of the whole thing!) met at 
Mount Mary for a dinner meeting 
at which I was invited to speak— 
and it was one lecture which I 
really looked forward to giving. 
The chapter is part of a great and 
proud organization, and I feel it a 
privilege to be associated with it 
even in so small a way. 

SISTER MARY REMY REVOR 
Mount Mary College 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

ED. NOTE: Sister Mary is being a bit mod- 
est since she is now associated with the 


Institute in more than a small way, having 
received the 1967 Craftsmanship Medal. 


Concerning Competitions 
EDITOR: 

For the past year some of my 
colleagues and I have been trying 
to find a source where young ar- 


chitects just starting out could find 
information about various running 
competitions in the country, but 
we have been unable to do so. 

Recently some of our European 
friends showed us a few of their 
magazines where in each month's 
issue a special section is allotted 
to the particulars about upcoming 
competitions and results of those 
completed. One such example is 
the Swiss magazine Werk, a copy 
of which I have enclosed. 

My colleagues and I hope that 
you find this a worthwhile and 
interesting concept and that we 
can read about new competitions 
in the AIA JOURNAL in the near 
future. FIROUZ ESFANDIARI 

Boston, Mass. 


ED. NOTE: We are in complete agreement 
with Mr. Esfandiari, and as a matter of pol- 
icy we list all national competitions when- 
ever the material is received in time for pub- 
lication prior to registration deadlines. Note, 
for example, the "Competitions" listing in the 
April Calendar. 

However, the truth of the matter is that of 
the dozen or so AlA-approved competitions 
held each year in the US, no more than two 
or three are national in scope, while the re- 
maining are limited to a particular state or 
even a smaller jurisdiction. 


A Suburbanite Speaks Out 


EDITOR: 

Your April cover feature "Cities: 
What's the Matter?" was excep- 
tionally perceptive and gave some 
concrete answers to concrete prob- 
lems. 

However, in recommending high- 
density living, one factor was ig- 
nored: Why do city lovers flee to 
suburban houses? Perhaps the rea- 
son is more than just a flight from 
integration as the article implies. 

For example, thin apartment 
walls often preclude the natural 
sounds of everyday living unlike 
houses which have natural sound- 
proofing, i.e., distance. Little bal- 
conies, even those artificially 
planted with hot-house greenery, 
can seldom replace a man's desire 
for a bit of nature which is his 
own, although they could better 
serve their purpose by not over- 
looking dirty buildings, neon lights, 
barren streets or—worse—the 
neighbor's balcony. 

Apartments must offer a wider 
variety of floor plans within the 
same complex and be designed to 
serve many choices of furniture 
placement. Swimming pools should 
be sized for the number of apart- 
ment occupants. Narrow side- 
walks, already congested, should 
be widened to handle the increased 
numbers of people so that a Sun- 
day stroll does not become a bat- 
tle of elbows. Finally, apartments 
should be available for rent at 


prices commensurate with size, lo- 
cation and particular attractions. 
Few of these are luxury items, 
but as yet they are unavailable in 
the city except at luxury prices. 
As your author states, until the 
cities can compete both physically 
and economically with the sub- 
urbs, they cannot win back those 
who otherwise would prefer to 
live “where the action is.” 
LORETTA DELOZIER 
(New suburbanite) 
Suitland, Md. 


War, Cities and Slums 


EDITOR: 

Our neighbor, Ralph Walker, 
gave us a copy of your July issue 
earmarked to page 16 and the news 
item “Vietnam Protest Meeting 
Held During Convention." 

The Community Renewal Soci- 
ety in Chicago which publishes 
Renewal deals with rebuilding life 
in the large cities. Its concern with 
including our article providing 
background perspective in the es- 
calating war in the June edition is 
direct. The more the war escalates, 
the more natural and human re- 
sources go into the production of 
anti-human and destructive forces 
and the less go into pro-human 
purposes such as the rebuilding of 
city slums. 

Many of your readers may wish 
to identify with this concern. Be- 
yond that, all of the architectural 
treasures of civilization which are 
in the cities of the world are 
threatened if modern war breaks 
out, perhaps by accident, during 
one of the confrontations. 

It requires a generation to pio- 
neer air power or nuclear power or 
space power. It may require a gen- 
eration to pioneer and demonstrate 
and sell global compassionate pow- 
er to the people of all nations. It 
can be a generation of creativity 
and renewal and progress beyond 
any past period of history. 

We are not seeking support for 
any peace plan or political action. 
We seek widest possible profes- 
sional and public pro and con dis- 
cussion of the new historic era just 
ahead. HOWARD G. KURTZ 

REV. HARRIET B. KURTZ 
War Control Planners, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


The AIA JOURNAL encourages ex- 
pressions of opinions from its readers 
but reserves the right to edit for 
length and style. Address letters to 
the editor at the Octagon. 


Next Month 


Kenzo Tange Observed: The AIA's 
Gold Medalist for 1966, who has 
just been commissioned to design 
a $25 million luxury hotel and 
apartment complex on San Fran- 
cisco's Nob Hill, is deeply com- 
mitted to the advancement of 
urban and regional planning in 
Japan. How his most recent build- 
ings, including what is perhaps his 
most potentially significant work 
—the Communications Center in 
Kofu—contribute to those princi- 
ples is analyzed by a US architect, 
reinforcing his text with some 
sensitive sketches of Tange's proj- 
ects and of Tokyo. 


Foursome on Education: In the 
initial article in this packet, a prac- 
titioner sets the stage with a con- 
cise statement of "what an archi- 
tect is and what he should be, and 
what he performs and what he 
should perform." An educator dis- 
cusses the human dimension as it 
pertains to the student-teacher re- 
lationship, an AIA staffer consid- 
ers the role of research in the archi- 
tectural school and a JOURNAL 
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Chandeliers, Lighting Fixtures 
custom- 
to your specifications 
by famous Virginia Metalcrafters 


All work from casting to final finishing done in our 
own plants by the same skilled wood and metal 
craftsmen famous for authentic 18th century repro- 
ductions from America’s historic restorations. Our 
experience in working from original designs is now 
available to designers and architects. Submit your 
inquiries with prints or specifications to: 


Mrs. L. Busic or Mr. J. McGann, Contract Department 


oo VIRGINIA 
i Jy P0 METALCRAFTERS 


F 1010 East Main Street, Waynesboro, Va. 22980 
. Telephone (703) 942-8205 


editor, walking into a lion's den, 
evaluates a student competition 
that seems to work. 


An Architecture of Purpose: “By 
aiming for perfection, the architect 
has missed and misunderstood the 
life for which his building was de- 
signed." So writes an AIA member 
in his analysis of the bases of 
architectural decisions, an essay 
developed from studies began in 
1963 when he undertook the estab- 
lishment of a new curriculum at 
Tuskegee Institute. D 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: Prestressed Con- 
crete Institute—p. 14; American Institute of 
Steel Construction—p. 22; Photo Researchers, 
Inc.—pp. 56-57; British School of Egyptian 
Archaeology, courtesy of Sir Leonard Wool- 
ley and the Egypt Exploration Society—p. 58 
(plan); Barnaby's Picture Library—pp. 58 
(bottom), 59 (top), 61 (left); Susan McCartney 
—p. 59 (lower left); Aerofilms, Ltd.—p. 59 
(middle); European Picture Service—59 (bot- 
tom); Terence Davis from The Architecture of 
John Nash—p, 60; Darwin К. Davidson—pp. 61 
(right), 62; Phil Palmer—p. 63 (top left); Bill 
Enghahl, Hedrich-Blessing — р. 63 (bottom 
left); Roland Chatham (top right); J. Alex- 
ander (bottom right); Leonardo Bezzola—p. 
64; Strüwing—p. 65; Joseph Amestoy, AIA— 
рр. 86-67; Balthazar Korab—pp. 68, 70-73. 
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Armstrong offers the widest variety 
of resilient floors. The best is the one 
that suits your design 


Haydon Burns Library, Jacksonville, Florida. Architect: Hardwick & Lee, 
Jacksonville. General Contractor: The Auchter Company, Jacksonville. 
Flooring Contractor: Phillips Floor Service, Jacksonville Beach. Interiors: 
Hardwick & Lee. 


The architects for this $2.5 million Jacksonville library had 
two primary reasons for choosing Tessera Vinyl Corlon—the 
practicality of vinyl combined with a striking, modern design 
that complements contemporary interiors. 

First, consider practicality. By selecting Tessera, the ar- 
chitects minimized maintenance on 45,000 sq. ft. of floor 
subjected to heavy traffic. Tessera's subtly textured vinyl 
surface helps to hide scuffs, scratches, and unsightly heel 
marks. A sheet vinyl flooring, almost seamless, Tessera 
cleans up quickly, easily, and retains its good looks longer. 
(Already in service for two years, the library's floors show 
little of the effects of punishing day-to-day traffic.) 

Next, consider design. Tessera Corlon's random, cube- 
like design matches the form and mood of the library. And 
by combining Armstrong Vinyl Corlon Decorator Strips with 
Tessera, the architects added a distinctive, expansive look 
to their bold interiors. 


Hydrocord®, Perimiflor, Tessera, and Corlon® are trademarks of Armstrong Cork Co. 


At the Haydon Burns Library 
the best floor is 
Tessera Vinyl Corlon 


Would Tessera Vinyl Corlon be the right floor for your nex 
project? Possibly. It all depends upon your needs. Your Arm 
strong Architect-Builder-Contractor Representative will be 
glad to work with you to determine what would be best. He 
has the world's largest line of resilient flooring behind him 
50 you can be sure of an objective recommendation. Cal 
him. Or write Armstrong, 309 Sage Street, Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 17604. 


SPECDATA, TESSERA VINYL CORLON O Colored vinyl chips inlaid i 
translucent vinyl all the way to the backing. |] Moisture-resistant Hydro 
cord backing. [C] Sheet material 6 feet wide up to 90 feet long. ГІ Омега! 
gauge .090". [Г] Excellent durability, ease of maintenance, resistance ti 
heel damage; superior grease, stain, and chemical resistance. C) Cai 
be installed above, on, or below grade or directly over existing resilien 
floors using the Armstrong Perimiflor Installation System. 
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